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THE    BRITISH    WORKWOMAN. 


"YOU  SAY   GRACE,  NANNY." 

THE  SAILOn  AND  HIS  LITTLE  DAUGHTER. 
While  in  ciinversntion  with  a  respectable  raitlOle- 
aged  scatrnn,  at  one  of  the  prayer-meetin<rs  of  the 
Liverpool  Se!ininn"s  Friend  Society.a  friend  a*l<cd  wlmt 
first  iniluecd  him  to  attend  to  religion.  After  n  pause 
of  some  moments,  he  related  the  following  narrative  :  — 
"  I  have  been  a  sailor  from  a  very  early  age,  and 
never  thou"ht  about  religion  or  the  concerns  of  my 
soul,  uiitil'^niy  return  from  my  last  vnyage._  My 
home,  where  I  have  resided  eighteen  years,  is  at  a 
village  near  Workington,  Cumberland,  in  a  small 
cott.age  next  to  a  neat  chapel ;  but  as  the  people  who 
an  to  this  cliapcl  were  called  by  the  nei;;libnurs, 
Methodists,  1  never  would  venture  inside  the  door, 
nor  fufi'er  my  family  to  do  so,  if  I  could  prevent  it. 
I  usually  sail  out  of  Liverpool.  During  the  winter, 
the  vessel  is  laid  up  ;  and  at  those  times  I  return 
home  for  a  few  weeks  to  my  fitmily. 

"  Having  a  small  family,  and  the  times  pressmg 
rather  bard  upon  us  during  my  .ibsence  last  summer, 
my  wife,  endeavouring  to  save  a  little,  sent  my  eldest 
girl  to  the  Sunday-School  belonging  to  the  chapel. 
My  stay,  when  at  home,  being  Generally  of  short  dura- 
tion, ni'y  wile  might  suppose  it  would  he  no  difficult 
matter  to  keep  me  in  ignorance  of  the  circumstance." 
"  I  came  from  my  last  voyage  before  Christmas, 
and  went  home.  As  it  was  late  when  I  arrived,  I  liad 
not  the  slightest  opportunity  of  seeing  my  eldest 
Tirl  until  the  following  day. 

"At  dinner-time,  when  we  had  sat  down,  I  began 
to  eat  what  was  placed  before  me,  without  ever 
thinking  of  Him  who  provided  my  daily  bread;  but 
glancing  my  eye  towards  this  girl,  of  whom  I  was 
very  fond,  1  observed  her  to  look  at  me  with  astonish- 
ment. After  a  moment's  pause,  she  asked  nie  in  a 
solemn  and  serious  manner,  '  Father,  do  you  never 
ask  a  blessing  before  eating?'  Her  mother  ob- 
served me  looking  hard  at  her,  and  holding  my  knife 
and  fork  niotionlesa  (it  was  not  anger,  it  was  a  rush 
of  conviction  which  struck  me  like  lightning)  ap- 
prehending some  reproof  from  me,  and  wishing  to 
pass  it  by  in  a  trilling  way,  she  said,  "You  say 
grace,  Nanny  !'  My  eyes  were  still  rivetted  upon  the 
child,  (ur  I'felt  conscious  I  had  never  instructed  her 
to  pray,  nor  even  set  an  example  by  praying  with  my 
family.  The  child  seeing  me  waiting  for  her  to  begin, 
put  her  hands  together,  and  raising  her  eyes  upwafds, 
breallied  the  sweetest  praver  I  ever  heard.  Tliis  was 
too  much  for  me ;  the  knife  and  fork  dropped  from 
my  hands,  and  I  gave  vent  to  my  feelings  in  tears." 

Here  a  pause  ensued,  and  he  appeared  much 
affected;  on  recovering  himself  he  continued  . — 

"  I  inquired  who  had  thus  instructed  the  child. 
The  mother  informed  me,  the  pood  people  at  the 
chapel  next  door ;  and  the  child  never  would  go  to 
bed,  nor  rise  in  the  morning,  without  kneeling  down 
to  pray  for  herself,  and  her  dear  father  and  mother. 

"Ah!  thought  i,  and  I  never  jirayed  for  myself  or 
my  children.  I  entered  the  chapel  in  the  evening  for 
the  first  time,  and  continued  to  attend  the  means  of 
"race  there.  The  Lord  having  awakened  me  to  a 
sense  of  my  danger,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
dear  child,  ]  am  now  seeking  him  wilh  all  my  heart, 
and  truly  can  I  say,  I  am  happy  in  the  thought, 
'That  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.'." 

Observe,  dear  reader,  the  lesson  taught  in  this 
Bimple  narrative:  a  little  girl  is  made  the  instru- 
ment of  her  fathers  conversion  to  God,  by  a  simple 
act  of  artless  piety.  Have  you  taught  your  childi-en 
to  recognise  God  as  the  giver  of  all  good — to  give 
thanks  before  the  bread  is  broken  ?  If  you  have  not, 
delay  it  no  longer.  And,  beware  of  falling  into  the 
thoughtless  practice  of  teaching  your  children  to 
thank  God,  while  you  render  to  Him  no  thanks 
yourself.  Let  grace  be  reverently  said  at  your  table 
every  day.  "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do 
all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to 
God  and  the  Father  by  Him." 

The  Ghildrex  of  Chbistian  I'aeents. — "  I  ask  you 
whether,  iu  many  cases,  Christian  parents  have  not  sent 
their  children  away  from  home  to  be  spared  trouble? 
Now,  God's  arrangement  is  that  I  should  be  troubled 
with  my  children  myself.  We  ought  not  to  use  that  word 
"troubled"  at  all,  but  adopting  it,  I  say  God's  arrange, 
ment  is  that  /  ahould  be  troubled  with  ray  children.  It 
matters  little  to  whom  I  may  commit  the  work  of  edu- 
cating my  children,  /  am  responiible.  All  God's  words 
about  the  training  of  children  are  addressed  to  parents, 
may  I  not  say,  to  parents  alone ;  and,  whatever  help  I 
may  seek  in  the  training  o£  my  children,  my  dnty  is  to 
feel  that  the  great  burden  of  responsibility  rests  on  me, 
and  that  there  is  no  church  on  earth,  and  no  school  on 
earth,  that  can  lift  that  liurden  of  responsibility  ofl  my 
shoulders." — Jicv.  iSamnvI  Martin. 


THE  BRIDE  AND  THE  WIPE. 

LIFE'S   MORNING  AND  NOON. 
CHAPTER  IL 

"  Tcmpcrnrce  is  a  bridle  of  gold  ;  lie  wlio  usca  it  rightly  is  more  like 

a  god  itian  a  man."— Buuton. 

Edward  entered  the  room  with  steady  step  and  quiet 
manner,  yet  his  wife  perceived  there  was  something 
amiss. 

"You  are  late,  Edward  dear,"  she  said.  ''Has 
anytliing  happened?" 

'•'  I  liiive  heen  to  Jones's,"  he  said,  with  some 
hesitation,  "and  I  wish  1  had  been  to  Paris  before 
1  had  crossed  his  threshnld." 

"But  he  would  not  detain  you  until  this  time  of 
night ;  would  he.  dariing?"  she  asked.  • 

"Not  he,  but  Wilson  was  there,  and  he  persuaded 
me  to  go  with  him  elsewhere,  to  a  friend  ot  his,  and 
so  I  have  Leen  cheated  out  of  your  company  all  the 
evening." 

An  indefinable  shade  of  sadness  stole  over  her 
countenance,  as  she  said  entreatingly,  "My  dear 
husband,  let  me  implore  you  not  to  go  anywhere 
with  Wilson,    I  have  a  dread  of  that  man." 

A  deep  shadow  crossed  Kdward's  face  as  he 
answered,  "  I  know  he  drinks,  and  he  gambles,  too. 
1  dread  him  as  much  as  you  do,  and  hate  myself  for 
being  betraj'ed  into  joining  him  this  evening.  But 
never  fear,  dear  Edith;  your  company  shall  not  be 
forsaken  for  his  again.     He  has  seen  the  lost  of  me 
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Thljre  was  a  bitterness  in  his  tone,  and  an  un- 
certainty of  mnnner,  not  to  say  slight  incoherency, 
which  caused  Edith  to  tremble,  she  scarce  knew  why. 
Coming  up  close  to  him,  she  said  with  touching 
earnestness,  "Shall  we  ask  our  heavenly  Father's 
blessing  on  that  resulve  ?" 

"  Yoii  may.  I  am  not  fit  to  approach  Ilim  just 
now,"  he  replied. 

"What  can  you  mean?"  rose  to  her  lips,  but  she 
gazed  into  his  face,  and  the  words  died  upon  her 
tongue.  There  was  strange  meaning  there.  She 
could  neither  comprehend  nor  define  it. 

"Let  us  go  to  rest,"  he  said,  rising.  "I  am  very 
tired." 

He  seemed  over-wrought  and  excited  by  the 
li(|uid  fire  in  his  veins.  He  had  drank  more  that 
ni^ht  than  he  had  ever  done  before;  but,  alas!  he  had 
been  learning  for  some  time  past  how  much  he  could 
drink  so  as  to  preserve  appearances;  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  maddening  draught,  for  the  first  time 
he  had  touched  the  fatal  dice.  His  wife  did  not 
speak.  She  felt  it  was  not  the  time,  but  taking  the 
infant  in  her  arms,  followed  him  to  their  chamber. 

Twelve  months  after,  Edith  was  again  seated 
alone;  not  now  at  a  reasonable  hour  in  the  even- 
in",  cherishing  the  hope  that  her  husband's  absence 
was  to  be  accounted  for,  perhaps  on  the  score  of 
business  ;  but  in  the  grey  morning,  with  a  weight 
more  dull  and  leaden  than  even  its  most  sombre 
hues,  pressing  upon  her  spirit,  and  seeming  almost  to 
paralyze  her  faculties.  For  three  nights  successively 
had  Edward  been  absent  from  home,  returning  only 
when  other  men  were  going  to  their  daily  avocations, 
in  a  state  of  serai-intoxication  and  unnatural  ex- 
citement, which  admitted  neither  of  question  nor 
appeal.  Sleeping,  or  striving  to  sleep  away  the  day, 
when  evening  came  he  had  evaded  his  wife's  enquiries, 
and  disappeared  from  his  dwelling. 

With  her  hands  pressed  to  her  forehead,  and  again 
seated  by  the  side  of  the  easy  chair,  in  which  her 
much-loved  husband  had  so  often  rested,  while  she 
had  gazed  upon  him  with  pride  and  woman's  holiest 
affection,  she  strove  to  still  the  trembling  of  her  heart. 
No  tears  would  come  to  her  relief.  Their  fountain 
was  exhausted, but,  ever  and  anon,  sighs,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  very  depths  of  her  spirit,  told 
eloquently  their  own  tale  ot  unspeakable  anguish. 
Her  face  was  paler,  and  her  form  somewhat  slighter 
tiian  when  we  saw  her  last,  and  she  was  dressed  in 
deep  mourning.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year,  two  beloved  children  had  been  laid  to  rest,  the 
cradled  infant  and  her  eldest  treasure.  Scarlet  fever 
was  God's  messenger,  and  for  a  time  their  father 
seemed  to  heed  the  message,  while  their  mother  hnped, 
and,  despite  her  deep  heart-sorrow,  smiled  again.  But 
stronger  than  love — stronger  than  grief— stronger 
than  the  voice  from  the  death  couch,  and  tlic  early 
grave  of  his  household  idols,  waa  the  power,  the 
cursed  power  of  drink. 

For  a  little  time  the  torrent  had  been  checked,  only 
with  more  certain  strength,  and  wilder  impetuosity, 
to  dash  on,  when  time  had  weakened  the  force  of  the 
barriers  temporarily  placed  in  its  path. 

Iu  this  hourof  gloom  and  darkness,  the  occurrences 


of  the  Ia?t  twelve  months  passed  vividly  before  the 
mind  of  the  watcher.  'J'he  mother  thought  of  her 
cliildren,  and  a  gush  <»f  gratitude  went  up  to  God,  as 
her  white  lips  ejaculated,  "Safe,  safe,  for  ever!" 
'Ihen  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  slie  communed 
with  her  Father  in  heaven,  and  in  His  strength, 
strove  with  the  ajjony  which  was  wasting  away  the 
springs  of  life,  while  a  prayer,  such  as  only  sorrow 
so 'intense  can  breathe,  arose  to  that  Father,  for  him 
who  was  the  cause  of  all  this  woe.  The  inmates  of 
the  house  were  astir:  and,  fearful  of  being  discovered 
by  Ihe  domestics  thus,  Edith  noiselessly  passed  to  her 
room,  re-appearing  at  the  usual  hour  for  breakfast. 
Fur  two  days  and  nights  succeeding  she  never  saw 
her  husband;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  tliird  day, 
at  an  early  hour  he  entered  the  house,  and,  with 
unsteady  steps,  found  his  way  to  her  presence. 

Their  only  surviving  little  giri,  bowed  at  her  feet, 
was  repeating  her  evening  prayers,  and,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  "Pray  God,  bless  dear  Papa," 
in  sweet  childish  accents,  was  distinctly  audible. 
Formerly  with  almost  reverence  he  would  have  listened 
and  waited,  but  ere  the  little  voice  had  finished  its 
simple  supplication,  a  hoarse  demand  for  his  tea, 
accnrapanied  with  some  expression  that  sounded  very 
much  like  an  oath,  startled  his  wife,  and  sent  a  thrill 
of  terror  through  the  child.  Edith  instantly  rang 
for  the  meal,  wliilc  the  little  one,  after  looking  at  her 
pnpa  timidly  for  a  moment,  went -up  to  him,  as  she 
had  been  accustomed  when  he  was  at  home,  for  an 
embrace  and  "good  night." 

Giving  her  an  embrace  so  rough  that  she  could 
scarcely  forbear  an  expression  of  pain,  he  told  her, 
with  a  manner  so  unlike  her  own  dear  papa,  to  make 
baste  out  of  the  room,  for  he  could  not  be  troubled 
with  children,  and  staggering  to  tlie  couch,  was  soon 
snoring  in  the  heavy  sleep  ot  intoxication. 

With  a  quivering  lip,  and  gushing  tear,  the  gentle 
child,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  so  coarsely  treated, 
ran  to  say  good  night  to  her  mamma,  before  obeying 
his  command.  A  tone  of  the  tenderest  sympathy 
in  her  mother's  voice,  as  she  strained  her  to  her 
heart,  re-assured  her  somewhat;  and,  casting  a 
glance  of  mingled  enquiry  and  apprehension  upon 
her  father,  she  glided  from  the  room. 

For  some  time  Edith  watched  her  husband,  and 
when  the  meal  for  which  he  had  asked  was  brought, 
hesitated  whether  to  disturb  his  slumber.  After  an 
hour  spent  thus,  she  made  the  attempt,  but  it  only 
resulted  in  an  uneasy  muttering,  which  she  could  not 
distinctly  understand,  and  as  slie  increased  her  eflbrt, 
a  curse  upon  his  disturber,  v.-hich  made  her  turn 
away  with  a  shudder.  Getting  him  to  bed  without 
betraying  his  condition  to  the  servants,  appeared  out 
of  the  question;  and  she  had  no  resource  but  to 
dismiss  them  to  their  repose,  and  wait  by  his  side. 
Five  hours  longer  he  slept  on,  and,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  previous  watching,  she  was  just  sinking 
into  repose,  when  she  heard  her  name  called. 

"I  am  here,"  she  said,  rising  hastily,  and  coming 
to  bis  side. 

"Where  am  I?"  said  the  poor  drunkard,  gazing 
round  him  with  a  bewildered  stare. 

"At  home,  in  your  own  parlour,  with  your  wife — 
with  Edith,"  replied  the  agitated  woman. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so;  and  where  is  Wilson? 
Gone  home,  too?" 

"Wilson  has  not  been  here.  He  never  comes  here; 
never  to  my  Edward's  kome^"  said  she,  kneeling  down 
by  his  side,  while  she  gazed  into  his  face  wilh  a  look 
of  such  deep  meaning,  as  she  uttered  the  word  •*  home," 
that  consciousness  awoke  in  the  confused  mind,  and 
with  a  deep  groan  he  turned  his  fiice  to  the  wall. 

For  some  moments  Edith  knelt  in  silence,  praying 
for  strength.  At  length  she  rose,  and  bendinjr  over 
him,  said,  "Edward,  my  beloved  husband,  will  you 
speak  to  your  wife,  and  comfort  her?  She  needi 
cumforting." 

But  he  shrank  from  her  gaze,  covered  hia  face  with 
his  hands,  and  uttering  another  deep  groan,  which 
resounded  through  the  apartment,  continued  silent. 

"  Ojice  I  did  not  need  to  solicit  my  husband  to  be 
my  comforter  in  sorrow,  or  ask  him  in  vain  to  speak 
to  me." 

The  immediate  effects  of  tlie  last  day's  excess  was 
fast  passing  away,  as  far  as  its  brutalizing  effect  was 
concerned,  and  the  miserable  man  was  rapidly 
awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  the  events  ot  the 
last  three  days,  and  his  own  lamentable  position. 
Therefore  the  voice  of  the  injured  woman  at  his 
side,  who,  all  unconscious  of  the  deep  wrong  he  had 
done  her,  pleaded  with  him  in  tones  as  tender  as  ol 
old;  which  howevei-  sad  they  might  be,  struck  upon 
his  heait  like  a  knell;  and  remorse,  misery,  and 
despair,  held  dread  empire  in  his  soul. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  3rd  ot  June,"  she  said 
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again  "II..w  by  the  cold  remains  of  tlie  first  and 
last  pledges  of  mir  mutual  love,  you  spoke  sweet 
words  of  consolation  and  promise?  My  dearest 
Edward,  I  do  not  recall  the  memory  to  reproach  you, 
but  to  sujjrrest  holicp  thonght-i  and  purer  feelin". 
Oh,  if  thr<H.;.di  the  frailty  of  mortal  nature,  that  sweet 
promise  of  consolation  has  not  been  fully  realized,  1 
blame  ycu  not.  I  would  not  breathe  one  word  o(  even 
imphed  reproach,  but  only  entreat  you  by  the  re- 
membrance of  that  sacred  time,  now  to  resolve,  in 
the  stren^'th  of  Omnipotence,  that,  by  returiiin'^  to 
your  Hc-avcnly  Father,  you  will  henceforth  become 
agam  worthy  the  name  of  their  earthly  one,  and  five 
your  poor  Kdith  the  unspeakable  happiness,  as  in 
days  gone  by,  of  reverencing,  as  well  as  lovin^  her 
husb;ind."  '^ 

"  it  is  too  late,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"Never  too  late  on  earth.  While  there  is  life 
there  is  hope." 

"  None  for  me.     I  am  lost — -.uined." 

"  The  tempter  says  that;  he  has  lured  you  to  evil, 
and  now  seeks  to  drive  you  to  despair." 

"  liut  you  do  not  know,  you  cannot,"  be  said 
suddenly. 

"I  think  I  do,"  she  replied  tenderly.  "I  believe 
I  understand  all  you  feel,  and  all  you  would  say." 

He  smiled  bitterly,  "But  you  do  not  know  what 
I  have  done." 

"Nothing  that  has  placed  you  beyond  the  pale  of 
hope;   that  I  know.*  she  said,  firmly  and  cheerfully. 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  so  sharp  and  unnatural 
that  Edith  trembled.     "  You  remember  Wilson  ?" 

"Too  well.- 

"  He  is  master  of  half  my  property." 

"A  light  price  to  pay,  if  it  will  purchase  back  your 
soul;  for  he  has  been  long  master  of  that,"  was  the 
calm  rejoinder. 

"He  holds  that  in  his  hands  which  may  make  him 
master  of  the  remainder,  in  a  few  weeks,  if  the  odds 
are  against  nie,"  he  continued. 

"  Be  it  so.  Mow  gladly  will  I  part  with  all,  if 
through  the  insignificant  loss,  he  whom  I  love  dearer 
than  my  life,  shall  be  found  again.  It  will,  indeed, 
be  a  good  exchange." 

He  turned  his  averted  face  towai'dsher;  looked 
wistfully  wi(h  blended  surprise  and  shame.  "  Then 
you  can  contemplate  being  ruined,  and  a  beggai-,  and 
not  reproach  the  author  of  your  misery." 

"  Our  great  Example  came  not  to  reproach,  but  to 
heal;  not  to  tell  the  prodigal  of  his  sin,  but  to  invite 
him  to  his  Fatht  r*s  home  and  heart.  Dare  /reproach 
whom  He  reproacheth  not?" 

A  feeling  of  awe  crept  over  the  conscience- 
stricken  one. 

"You  are  more  than  woman,"  he  said.  The 
smothered  and  wcU-nigh  extinguished  embers  of  his 
better  nature  fanned  into  a  flume.  "  God  will  reward 
you,  I  cannot." 

"  Yes  you  can,  you  can,  richly  and  abundantly,  my 
loved  one:  loved  now  as  ti'uly  and  as  purely,  as  when 
at  the  altar  I  vowed  to  be  all  that  woman  should  be 
to  man." 

"I!  I!  the  drunkard,  the  betrayer  of  your  in- 
terest«,  the  perjured  husband,  the  unnatural  father  !" 

"  Hush !  liusli !"  .«he  said,  imploringly.  "  The  past 
can  never  be  recalled.  The  future,  the  future,  that 
is  yours.  The  present  moment  is  big  with  destiny, 
And  may  influence  yours  for  time  and  eternity,  if 
used  aright." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do?" 

"Kneel  down  with  me  and  pray." 

He  knelt;  and  fervently  and  touchingly  she 
poured  out  a  prayer,  while  God's  chastening  was 
upon  her ;  a  prayer  for  him,  only  him.  As  he 
listened  he  wept,  wept  like  a  child. 

"  What  next  shall  I  do?"  he  asked,  as  they  rose 
from  their  knees. 

"  To-morrow  sign  the  pledge,  without  an  hour's 
delay." 

"  And  then!" 

•'  It  is  true  your  business  has  suffered  from  neglect, 
but  it  is  not  irretrievable.  I  believe  our  faithful 
Martin  has  done  his  very  best  for  your  interests. 
Return  to  that;  and  establish,  in  the  strength  of 
God,  such  a  basis  for  prosperity,  as  yet  shall  defeat 
the  machinations  of  your  enemies;  ami  give  your 
wife  and  child  the  continued  assurance  of  a  home  and 
protector." 

He  drew  her  to  his  heart,  and  while  she  rested  on 
his  bosom,  promised  all  she  desired;  and  the  promise 
was  sincere.  He  clung  to  her  as  liis  better  nature. 
He  called  her  his  guardian  angel.  She  only  strove  to 
direct  his  thoughts  to  God.  AlasI  in  that  hour  be 
saw  more  oi  the  human  than  the  Divine;  aud  trusted 
too  much  in  an  arm  of  flesh. 

(To  be  continued.) 


^lu  gritifjli  tEorluuomau, 

OUT   AND   AT   HOME. 


I  BELIEVE  THAT  ANT  IMPROVEUEXT  WHICH  COULD 
BE  BnOUGHT  TO  BEAR  0-V  THE  MOTHERS.  WOULD 
EFFECT  A  GREATER  AMOUXT  OF  GOOD  THAX  AXYTHISG 

THAT  HAS  YET  BEEK  noyE."— Earl  ShaJ'tcsbury 


OUT    FHOM    HOME. 

"Absent  from  home!"  There  is  something- 
painful  in  such  a  circumstance,  something;  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  loneliness  in  the 
thought.  For  home  should  be  such  a  sacred 
place,  such  a  safe  refuge  from  the  snares  and 
temptations  of  the  world,  as  to  render  it  very 
dear  to  every  woman's  heart. 

But  there  are  many  women  who  are  compelled 
to  work,  either  partially  or  entirely,  away  from 
home ;  many  young  people  who  have  early  to 
leave  the  sheltering  roof,  and  go  forth  alone  and 
self-dependent  info  a  world  full  of  quicksands 
and  dangers  of  all  kinds.  They  must  work,  and 
work  cannot  be  found  in  their  homes.  Therefore 
they  must  go  away  to  seek  it,  they  cannot  afford 
tlie  luxury  of  being  particular  as  to  its  where- 
abouts. Will  those  of  om-  readers  who  are 
thus  circumstanced  accept  a  word  or  two  of 
friendly  advice  and  caution— offered  in  the 
earnest  desire  to  do  something  toward  making 
them  happy  ? 

First,  to  those  who  are  altogether  away  fi'om 
home,  who  are  long-  miles  fi-om  the  little  cottage 
where  the  fire  burns  brigliily,  and  brothers  and 
sisters  talk  of  the  absent  one.  You  are 
comparativeh'  alone,  and  independent.  You  are 
seeking  your  own  fortvmes,  and  have  only 
yourself  to  care  for.  There  is  no  one  to  look 
after  you,  none  to  watch  over  you  with  care, 
and  pray  for  you  in  the  temptations  which 
loving  ones  see,  but  cannot  avert.  It  depends 
upon  yourselves  what  you  are,  and  what  you  do, 
and  what  you  may  become.  So  long  as  you  are  iu 
3'our  places  during-  work  hours,  and  attend  to  your 
daily  duties  there,  no  one  casts  blame  upon  you. 
But  we  beseech  you  to  remember,  that  to  work 
and  earn  money,  and  pay  your  way,  is  not  your 
obIj-  duty.  There  is  a  lieavy  moral  responsibility 
resting  upon  you.  You  maj'  not  blamelessly  do 
wrong  by  living-  loosely,  by  talking  impurely,  by 
sinkiug  lower  and  lower,  when  you  ought  to 
rise.  You  know  that  your  vei-j*  womanhood 
with  all  its  force  cries  out  against  you  wlien  you 
strive  to  crush  the  good  and  pure  in  your  natine. 
You  cannot  deliberately  sin  without  enduring 
soiTow,  even  now  in  your  thoughtless  days ;  and 
be  assured,  that  by  so  doing  you  are  laying  up  for 
yourselves  bitter  agony  for  future  years.  You 
may  ti-tj  to  persuade  yourselves  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  above  attending  to  the  old  commandment 
to  kec])  holy  the  Sabbath  day;  pleasant  to  raise  a 
laugh  fi-om  your  companions  by  the  coarse  jest 
which  glibly  passes  your  lips,  or  to  take  those 
dangerous  walks  at  night,  with  companions  from 
whose  very  presence  you  ought  to  shrink,  but 
you  know  as  well  as  we  can  tell  you,  that  these 
things  are  not  real  pleasures;  that,  sometimes, 
conscience  will  speak,  and  that  its  voice  makes 
you  tremble  when  none  can  see  you.  Ah!  there 
are  words  which  should  be  kept  constantly  before 
all  our  eyes,  '-  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out."  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  And  this 
death  has  awful  terrors. 

But  many  of  the  young-  fi-iends  who  read  the 
"British  Workwoman"  are  desirous  of  doing- 
right,  rather  than  wrong,  have  good  impulses 
and  tendencies,  and  know  what  path  it  is  best  to 
pursue,  and  wish  to  walk  in  it.  But  you  find  it 
so  very  hard.  Snares  and  temptations  are  all 
around  you;  the  popular  voice  is  all  against  you; 
the  slig-htest  attempt  to  stand  up  in  o])position 
to  your  companions  in  anything  tlioughtful,  and 


right,  and  kind,  would  bring  a  heavy  storm  of 
jeers  and  scorn,  and  laughter,  upon  you.  And 
it  requires  a  large  amount  of  courage"  to  endure 
this.  Indeed,  it  is  so  difficult  to  go  again.-t  the 
stream,  so  unpleasant  to  be  the  object  of 
ridicule  and  fun,  that  you  have  given  "up  the 
attempt  altogether,  and" almost  resolved  to  be  as 
bad  as  the  rest. 

It  is  not  a  wise  resolve.  It  is  one  which  will 
be  far  better  broken  than  kept.  Because,  when 
once  a  firm  stand  is  taken,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  keep  it.  And  because  there  may  be 
many  others  like  you,  who  love  the  right  but 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  ujihohl  it.  And 
your  example  might  stimulate  and  encourage 
them,  so  that  you  would  bo  doing-  a  t\vo-fo"ld 
good.  Moreover,  you  are  n.jt  alone.  lie  will 
help  you,  whose  hand  has  supplied  your  need, 
who  has  ever  been  a  kind,  loving,  though 
neglected,  friend.  Dear  reader,  pray  to  Ili'm, 
ask  His  aid;  He  will  gi\.-  you 'the  nftjral 
courage  you  need;  He  will  make  you  strong. 
Therefore,  assured  of  His  fi-i;-ndship  and  smile, 
resolutely  turn  your  back  upon  the  dounwarcl 
course,  refiise  to  go  to  wrong-  jilaces,  refuse  to 
lend  your  presence  to  any  wicked  mirth,  frown 
upon  sinful  words  and  foolish  conversation,  frown 
upon  tlie  scorner,  the  unti-ue,  the  dishonest.  Let 
others  do  as  they  will,  be  you  resolved,  that  so 
far  as  in  you  lies,  you  will  become  a  good, 
upright,  noble-minded;  woman.  And  yours  will 
be  a  life  far  happier  than  sin  could  make  it. 

One  word  to  those  of  you  who  are  not 
altogether  away  from  home;  who  return  to  it 
occasionally.  Perhaps  home  is  not  exactly  a 
ha])py  place  to  you;  tliere  may  be  (juarrels,  and 
discomfort,  and  im])urity,  even  in  the  jilace 
which  should  be  all  love.  Are  you  doing-  any- 
thin"-  to  make  it  better?  Is  your  influence  a 
good  one  within  those  walls?  Are  you  aiming- 
to  be  a  peace-maker,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  amid 
the  dai-kness? 

Oh !  may  all  who  are  homeless,  or  who  have 
unhappy  homes  here,  seek  to  have  an  inheritance 
to  the  bttter  land,  to  the  peaceful  home  above, 
where  are  rest,  and  security,  and  perfection  ! 
Here  may  they  commit  their  interests  to  the 
Saviour,  that  He  may  hereafter  receive  them 
into  that  joyous  city  of  love. 


CHAPTERS  ABOUT 
THE    "WORKS    OF    GOD, 

Chapter  II. 

THE  GEYSERS;  or, WATER  READY  BOILED. 

Whek  you  want  some  hot  water  to  make  a  q\.\\>  of  tea, 
you  pour  some  into  a  kettle,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  till 
it  boils ;  but  there  is  a  very  cold  country  a  long  way 
off,  called  Iceland,  where  water,  already  quite  boiling, 
flows  out  of  the  ground.  There  arc  a  great  many  of 
these  hot  springs  near  together,  which  we  call  Geysers, 
fi'om  a  word  in  the  Iceland  language,  which  means  to 
rage  or  burst  forth  violently,  because  they  are  constantly 
smoking  and  foaming  and  throwing  forth  quantities  of 
hot  water.  There  is  one  of  these  which  is  very  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  therefore  it  has  been  called 
the  Great  Geyser;  I  will  describe  it  to  you.  There  is  a 
large  hollow  mound,  like  a  basin  in  shape,  and  so  large 
that  it  is  150  feet  all  the  way  round,  that  is  the  same 
as  fifty  yards.  This  always  contains  a  pond  of  boiling 
water,  which  is  beautifully  cleai".  and  about  four  feet 
deep.  If  we  look  into  the  middle  of  this  basin,  we 
shall  see  an  opening  like  a  well,  which  is  thirty  fed 
round,  and  runs  down  into  the  earth  for  nearly  eighty 
feet ;  through  this  the  boiling  stream  of  water  issuer 
forth.  In  some  of  the  Geysers  the  stream  is  always 
flowing,  but  in  others  it  bursts  forth  at  intervals  oi.' 
half  an  hour  or  a  few  hours,  with  great  violence  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  gradually  becomes  quiet  again 
till  it  quite  ceases.  Let  us  fancy  we  are  watching  tliis 
great  Geyser  now,  and  see  what  happens  when  there 
is  going  to  be  an  eruption  of  the  water.  First,  we  hear 
a  few  reports  about  as  loud  as  those  of  a  pistol,  while 
we  feel  the  ground  slightly  shake  beneath  uur  feet. 
Presently  a  few  very  small  streams  of  wr.tor  spring 
from  the  well  in  the  centre  of  the  pond.  Then,  after 
another  pause,  we.  hear  a  low  rumbling  sound  deep 
down  in  the  eartli  beneath  us,  followed  by  several 
reports  much  louder  than  before.    The  whole  of  iLl- 
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largc  mound  arouna  the  well  is  now  shaken  violently, 
while  the  water  in  the  pond  boils  furiously,  and  begins 
to  overflow  the  edges.  Still,  more  and  more  reports 
are  heard  following  quickly  upon  one  another,  like  the 
constant  firing  of  cannon.  Then,  at  last,  with  a 
tremendous  roar,  the  water  rushes  upward  in  a  grand 
stream,  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  seventy  feet,  measuring 
more  than  twenty  feet  round  it,  and  canning  up 
quantities  of  large  stones  with  it.  It  is  enveloped  in 
volumes  of  steam  and  smoke,  and  throws  off  on  evci^ 
side,  smaller  streams,  which  do  not  rise  so  high.  This 
beautiful  fountain  continues  to  play  for  six  or  seven 
minutes,  and  then  the  large  centre  column  ceases  and 
falls,  and  gradually  the  side  ones  do  the  same.  Now 
the  whole  basin  is  so  covered  with  clouds  of  hot  steam, 
that  we  cannot  see  anything  until  it  clears  ofE ;  when  it 
docs  so,  wc  see  the  sheet  of  water  in  the  pond  lying 
perfectly  calm  and  quiet  again,  in  its  beautiful  clear- 
ness. On  one  occasion,  the  water  rose  to  the  immense 
height  of  112  feet,  that  is  nearly  double  the  height  of 
the  highest  houses  that  are  ever  built. 

One  traveller  who  visited  Ihc  place,  was  impatient 
at  having  to  wait  for  the  £oiniiain  to  rise,  so  he  threw 
a  number  of  stones  into  it.  whidi  soon  provoked  it  to 
commence.  When  it  did  so,  he  was  obliged  to  run  for 
liis  life,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  scalding  water 
and  the  stones,  which  were  thrown  out  again  with 
great  force,  

On  each  side  of  the  basin  there  is  a  small 
channel,  through  which  some  of  the  water  the 
pond  contains,  flows  out  to  the  ground  all 
around  it,  which  is  covered  with  peat,  and 
mosses,  and  gi-ass.  There  are  several  mineral 
substances,  such  as  soda  and  magnesia,  which 
this  hot  water  holds  dissolved  in  it,  just  as 
your  tea  holds  dissolved  the  sugar  which  you 
put  in  it.  The  water  obtains  these  minerals 
from  the  rocks,  which  are  formed  of  them,  and 
through  which  it  flows.  When  the  water  flows 
out  from  the  pond  to  the  gi'ound  all  round, 
it  gi-adnally  evaporates,  that  is,  the  air  drinks 
it  up;  but  the  air  does  not  diink  up  these 
niinerals  also  which  it  contains.  It  takes  only 
the  water,  and  leaves  them  behind,  and  they 
lie  on  the  grasses  and  the  mopsc?,  encrusting 
tlicm  over  with  a  hard  coat,  till  thoy  look  as 
if  they  were  formed  of  fine  and  slender  threads 
of  stone.  The  appearance  of  the  ground  is 
very  beautiful,  for  every  delicate  fibre  and  leaf 
is  just  as  perfect  as  we  see  them  in  our  coun- 
ti-y,  where  they  are  not  thus  clothed  in  stone. 
The  large  mound  or  basin  which  surrounds 
the  great  fountain  of  water,  is  entirely  formed 
of  these  substances,  which  it  lias  deposited  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  and  which 
is  still  going  on  increasing  and  growing  in 

In  other  countries  besides  Iceland,  there 
are  hot  springs,  but  they  do  not  hurst  forth 
in  splendid  fountains  as  these  do.  In  England 
there  are  many  of  these  quiet  springs,  and  the 
minerals  which  they  hold  dissolved  in  them, 
make  them  very  valuable  as  medicine  for 
curing  some  diseases.  But  this  water  is  not 
near  so  hot  as  that  of  the  other  springs  I  have 
been  describing  to  you  ;  it  is  only  just  warm. 
There  is  a  wai'm  spring  of  this  kind  at  the 
city  of  Bath.  It  is  the  most  useful  one  in 
England;  and  there  is  a  Hospital  there,  so 
that  those  who  are  suffering  can  go  and  be 
near  the  hot  spring  for  a  time,  and  take  baths, 
and  drink  the  water.  It  is  the  hottest  spring 
in  England,  and  the  water  is  a  green  colour, 
because  it  has  iron  in  it,  and  some  of  the  iron 
we  find  in  rocks  is  green.  Sometimes  the 
water  rushes  up  in  a  sti*eam  to  a  height  of 
twelve  ^or  thirteen  feet,  but  usually  it  only 
flows  out  gently  into  the  large  bath  which 
is  built  round  it.  Eveiy  minute  it  pours  out 
12G  gallons  of  water,  which  are  drawn  off  con- 
stantly into  the  baths  all  round,  and  into  the 
fountain  in  the  pump-room.  This  is  a  veiy 
large  handsome  room,  with  the  fountain  at 
one  side  of  it,  bubbling  up  out  of  a  marble  basiu, 
and  here  the  invalids  come  and  sit  or  walk  about, 
while  they  drink  the  water.  This  spiing  rises  from  a 
depth  in  the  earth  of  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mile. 

In  the  island  called  New  Zealand,  there  are  numbers 
of  large  ponds  of  scalding  water,  and  boiling  spiings, 
which  send  up  such  clouds  of  hot  steam,  tliat  they  can 
be  seen  many  miles  away,  looking  like  a  number  of 
great  steam-engines.  When  the  people  walk  along 
some  pai'ts  of  that  far-ofE  country,  they  can  distinctly 
hear  the  water  boiling  and  hissing  furiously  imder- 
neath.  The  native  blacks  build  their  huts  near  the 
springs,  that  they  may  be  able  to  cook  their  food  and 
warm"  themselves  easily,  aometimes  when  they  have 
gathered  in  a  lai'ge  party  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  are 
dancing  in  thoir  wild  heathen  way,  the  ground,  which 
is  all  hollow  within  by  the  boiling  water,  falls  in  with 
a  tremendous  crash,  and  precipitates  them  all— in  the 
midst  of  their  merriment- into  the  fierce  cauldron 
below. 

But  you  must  wonder  where  this  hot  watei-  comes 


from,  for  when  you  get  water  from  deep  places  in  the 
earth,  from  a  spring,  or  a  well,  it  is  always  very  cold, 
much  colder  than  the  water  in  the  brooks,  or  that 
which  we  catch  from  the  rain.  The  reason  is  this — 
until  we  reach  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  the  heat  of  the 
earth  is  just  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  is  no 
hotter  than  the  outside ;  indeed,  it  is  rather  colder, 
because  the  sun  has  no  power  to  warm  it  there ;  but 
ht'lotc  this  depth,  as  wc  descend,  you  remember  I  told 
you  before,  that  the  earth  giows  hotter  and  hotter. 
The  well,  or  spring,  from  which  you  get  your  water, 
though  it  seems  very  deep  to  you.  is  not  really  at  all 
deep ;  it  does  not  go  down  neai-  as  deep  as  the  fifty 
feet,  therefore  the  water  it  holds  becomes  colder, 
because  it  is  removed  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
has  not  yet  reached  the  hotter  part  inside  the  earth. 
But  the  hot  springs  I  have  been  telling  you  about,  run 
down  very  much  further  than  this,  the  water  sometimes 
si>rings  from  quite  as  much  as  one  or  two  miles  deep 
in  the  earth. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  great  fire  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  which  I  told  you  about  last  time,  does  something 
more  than  produce  terrible  earthquakes.  It  heats  a 
great  deal  of  water  which  runs  down  into  the  earth 
fioni  the  rain  and  the  streams  alone,  and  then  sends  it 
back  again,  when  it  is  quite  hot.  so  that  the  poor 
people  in   that  cold  country,  Iceland,  can  get  more 
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"  Why,  what's  this  savoury  smell? 
It's  something  very  good ; 
But,  ^vife,  with  all  these  mouths  to  fill. 
Can  we  afford  such  food?" 

WIFE. 

*'  Well,  John,  I  thought  so  too; 
But,  Mary,  she's  been  here 
And  tells  me  of  such  clever  ways 
To  give  you  better  cheer. 
"  She  help'd  me  make  up  this, 

Now  sit  down,  husband,  please ; 
It  doesn't  cost  a  farthing  more 
Than  all  youi-  bread  and  cheese, 
"  Mary  looks  fat  and  well, 
And  h:is  such  rosy  cheeks; 
You'd  like  to  hear  the  manner  too 
In  which  her  mistress  speaks 
""  Of  poor  folks :  how  she  tries 
To  give  them  good  advice, 
And  teach  them  clever  thi'ifty  ways 
To  have  things  done  up  nice. 
"  She. says,  when  there's  a.fire, 
She  cannot  bear  to  sec 
It  do  no  ivofk — 'tis  wasting  ifc 
To  have  no  cookery. 
"  Good  meat,  in  odds  and  ends, 
The  butchers  sell  off  cheap ; 
They'd  rather  do  it  so,  you  see, 
Because  it  might  not  keep, 
"  And  vegetables  too. 
Before  they  go  a^vay, 
The  majket  folks  are  glad  to  sell 
At  any  price,  they  say. 
'•  But  see,  0  John !  do  look 
Hasn't  it  tum'd  out  well? 
And  haven't  you  an  aiijictite 
From  the  good  savoury  smell  ? 
'•  I  feel  so  happy,  John, 

I'm  thinking  now  you'll  feci 
Much  better  and  more  cheerful-Like 
After  a  wholesome  meal." 


THE  COTTAGE. 


Beauty  of  Tj 

ancc,  like  that 
It  is  a  close  all 
vading  essenc 
mvigorates  the 


;  beauty  in  tcmpcr- 
\  iitue  and  in  truth. 
Ill,  lias  that  all-per- 
1 -I  ens  the  feelings, 

-Iji.tj;  lLl  perfections  of  the 


sold  in  the  very  aspect.  Like  water  from  the  rill, 
from  the  cloud,  or  light  fi-om  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
thoughts  issue  pure  from  within,  refreshing,  unsullied 
and  radiant. 


warmth  than  they  would  oihcrwise  be  able  to  obtain 
in  their  di'cary  and  never  ending  winter. 

ii  this  v.'c  sec  the  goodness  of  God,  how  He  cares 
for  those  poor  people,  and  uses  His  works  to  supply 
them  with  comforts.  And  this  He  does  for  all  people 
everywhere.  He  watches  over  them  constantly  day  by 
day,  and  has  provided  for  theii'  wants  by  means  of  all 
the  other  things  which  he  has  created.  He  never 
forgets  any  of  them,  and  in  the  34th  Psalm  and  the 
10th  verse.  He  says  *'  They  that  seek  the  Lord  shall 
not  want  any  good  thing."  MARY. 


HUSBAND. 

"  Ah !  Jane,  it's  sad  to  think 

What  some  poor  men  go  through, 
They're  almost  diiven  out-of-doors, 
It's  no  excuse,  it's  true. 
''  Confusion  all  day  long, 
At  meals  no  table  spread. 
And  one  child  here,  and  one  child  there, 
All  snatching  at  the  bread. 
"  It's  never  so  with  us, 

Thank  God !  and  Jane,  thank  you ! 
And  yet  I  feel  we  might  do  more, 
And  what  you  say  is  true — 
"  A  dinner  cook'd  and  hot 
Has  such  a  pleasant  air, 
'Twould  give  one  better  appetite 
Without  such  savoury  ftirc, 
"  I  tire  of  bread  and  cheese, 
.:\jid  I'm  quite  sure  of  this, 
A  change  of  diet's  wholesome  too, 
And  never  comes  amiss. 
*'  When  I  was  ill  last  spring 
The  doctor  told  mc  so ; 
But  you'd  enough  to  do  just  then, 
-Vnd  so  I  let  things  go. 
*'  Perhaps  I  may  not  have 
A  doctor's  bill  to  pay, 
If  I  liave  food  I  can  digest ; — 
We'll  try  it,  any  way. 
"  And  there's  another  thing, 
It  gives  a  better  tone 
To  aU  one's  thoughts,  and  makes  one  feel 
Contented  with  one's  own. 
"  It  makes  the  heart  beat  warm, 
And  thank  God  with  good  grace, 
To  sit  downi  at  a  cheerful  board 
All  happy,  face  to  face. 
'■  And  these  dear  little  ones 
Will  get  in  better  train, 
If  yon  can  keep  up  ways  like  this — 
You  are  a  good  wife!  Jane." 

WIFE. 

*■  I  hope  this  time  next  year 

You'll  say  so  with  more  truth: 
I  might  have  made  a  better  wife 
If  I'd  been  tauglit  in  youth. 
*'  I'm  not  so  vei7  old. 

Quite  young  enough  to  learn  I 

I  taught  dear  Mary  all  I  knew, 

And  she'll  teach  mc  in  turn." 

(1  Verses  on  HcJiltli  and  TIappincss."~JaiToltl  and  ?oiis. 


May  2,  1804.] 


MINISTERING 
WOMEN.-III. 

Seasoxs  of  ralamity,  and  times 
of  trial,  serve  to  bring  out  into 
beautiful  prominence,  the  devo- 
tion, energy,  and  tenderness  of 
woman. 

"  O  woman,  in  our  horns  of  ease, 
Uncertain,    coy,    and    hard    to 

please, 
And  variable  aa  the  shade 
By   the    light  quivering  Aspen 

made  : 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring 

the  brow, 
A  ministering  Angel  thou." 
"And  women  ministered  unlo 
HIM  of  their  substance,"   and 
to  Uis  suflering  members  ,  they 
still  minister,  and  from  His  lips 
shall  bear  the  welcome  words, 
"I    was    an    hungred,    and  ye 
gave  unto  Me,  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  Me  to  drink,  naked,  and 
ye   clothed    Me,    sick    and    in   I 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  Me." 

The  ministering  women  to  whose  labours  we  now 
direct  attention,  were  the  wives  of  soldiers;  although 
their  lot  was  cast  in  widely  diUbrent  periods  of  histoiT, 
and  their  characters  formed  under  widely  diflerent  cir- 
cumstances, they  were  still  educated  in  the  same 
school  of  suflering,  and  alike  exhibited  the  same 
heroic  and  devoted  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

The  first  to  whom  we  allude,  is  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
tier  lite  was  passed  amid  the  stormy  scenes  which 
miirked  the  great  civil  war  in  England,  between  the 
iving  and  the  Commons.  The  unconstitutional  policy 
aclopted  by  King  Charles,  and  the  absolute  power 
which  he  endeavoured  to  assume,  and  tyrannically  to 
use,  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  English,  who  saw  their 
religious  and  civil  liberties  imperilled,  their  very  lives 
endangered  by  the  acts  of  the  king.  Words  were  of  no 
avail.  Opposition  was  construed  into  treason  Every 
man  who  endeavoured  to  limit  the  royal  authority 
was  a  rebel  to  be  hanged,  shot,  or  transported  to  the 
colonies.  Complete  submission,  unconditional  sur- 
render, were  tlie  only  terms  proposed  by  Kino 
Charles.  The  parliament  and  the  people  refused  thl 
terms,  and  preferred  to  fight  the  battle  of  freedom 
and  to  live  or  die  by  the  issue.  ' 

Among  those  who  sustained  an  active  and  honour- 
able  share   in   this   great    civil    war,    was    Colonel 
Hutchinson,  a  gentleman  of  noble  birth,  good  fortune 
and  scholarly  training.     He  had  fallen  ?n  love  with 
L,uey  Apsley  ;  before  lie  saw  her  the  fame  of  her  good 
qualities  had  won  her  heart,  and  her  beautifiil  face 
completed  the  tnumjih.     She  was  the  dau»hter  of  Sir 
Allen  Apsley,  some  time  Governor  of  the"  Tower  of 
London,   where  her  mother  had   been  particularly 
careful  in  her  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  prisoners 
so  that  It  IS  said,  ■•  they  felt  not  the  inconvenience  of 
a   prison,  who  were  in  that  place."     Little  Lucy's 
heart  was  open  to  receive  this  e-xemplary  instruction, 
bhe  learned  to  care  lor  the  sick  and  the  suffering    to 
entertain  a  tender  regard  for  all  who  were  in°any 
danger,  necessity,  or  tribulation,"  and  all  who  were 
"desolate  and  oppressed."      A 
calm,    studious    habit,   enabled 
her  at  an  early  age  to  outstrip 
her  brother   in   Latin,    and    to 
acquire  an  excellent  education, 
more  "mannish,"  perhaps,  than 
some  ladies  might  have  admired, 
but    only    is    in    the    way    of 
learning — in  gentleness,    affec- 
tion, tender  sympathy,  she  was 
every    inch,     a    woman.      Mr. 
Hutchinson,       recently      from 
Cambridge,  heard  of  Lucy,  and 
longed  to  see  her;  so chamiin", 
everybody  said — so  clever — an*cl 
as  good  as  she  was  clever.     But 
then,   Lucy   was   going    to    be 
married,    and   iMr.   Hutchinson 
might  never  hope  to  seek  her 
hand.    Happily,  lor  some  reason 
or  other,  the  match  was  broken 
off,  and  the  new  suitor  was  soon 
an  accepted  lover. 

On  the  very  day  that  the 
marriage  contract  was  signed, 
Lucy  was  seized  with  the  small 
poxj  Her  life  was  despaired  of 
for  many  days,  butshe  ultimately 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship  is  next  to  virtue  in  the  scale  of  »ood. 

JSo  receipt,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  openeth  the  ifeart, 

but  a  true   friend."     Real  fHendship  has  something 

godlike  in  It;  and  om-  Saviour  is  described  a.s  thl 

friend  that  stieketh  closer  than  a  brother." 

In  the  Bible,  we  have  the  best  examples  of  friend- 

^^'P;,.  ,*^«  'i!'™  selected  for  illustration,  the  instances 

of  f.hsha  and  the  Shunamite,  and  that  of  the  Sister 

of  Lazarus. 

"  And  it  fell  on  a  day  that  Elisha  passed  to  Shunera, 
where  was  a  great  woman,  and  she  consti-ained  him 
to  eat  bread.  And  so  it  was,  that  as  oft  as  he  passed 
by,  he  turned  in  thither  to  eat  bread.  And  she  said 
unto  her  husband,  '  Behold,  now  I  perceive  that  this 
13  an  holy  man  of  God,  which  passeth  by  us  con- 
tinually ;  let  us  make  a  little  chamber,  I  pray  thee 
on  the  wall;  and  let  us  set  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  a 
table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick :  and  it  shall  be 
when  he  coineth  to  us,  that  he  shall  turn  in  thither." 
—2  Kings  iv.  8  —  10.  The  warmest  friendship 
sprang  up  between  the  prophet  and  this  .rodly  hos- 
pitable woman  and  her  worthy  husband,  as  Elisha  was 
often  their  home  guest.  Read  the  whole  narrative,  and 
observe  how  God  blessed  that  friendship. 

In  the  days  of  our  Lord's  earthly  sojourn,  there  was 
a  lamily  in  Bethany— two  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha 
and  a  brother,  Lazarus.  And  Jesus  Christ  was  their 
friend  and  guest.  When  trouble  came,  and  death 
the  visit  of  the  true  friend  brought  forth  hfe  li<»ht' 
joy.     Read  the  narrative.— St.  John,  xi,  °    ' 

It  is  well  with  all  to  cultivate  a  friendly  spirit.  Wo 
may  win  over  the  bad;  strengthen  and  comfort  the 
good.  It^is  a  gi-eat  and  joyous  thing  to  be  surrounded 
by  true  friends;  but  oh,  how  much  more  joyous  the 
sense  of  friendship  with  Jesus  Christ,  to  hear  his 
voice  speaking  to  our  hearts  as  he  spoke  to  the 
disciples  of  old:— "Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  what- 
soever I  command  you." 


recovered  and  came  forth  from 
her  chamber  no  longer  a  bright, 
blooming    girl,    but    a   scared, 
earned,     hopelessly    disfigured 
woman      It  is  probable  that  a 
good    many   men    would    have 
shiunk  from  the  match,  but  it 
w  i^  not  so  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
She  was     till  his   Lucy,    more 
beautiful  nioie  precious  to  him, 
than  c\u    he  had  been  before, 
his  dear  one  ransomed  from  the 
grivc  '     So  they  were  married. 
V  word  on   personal  beauty 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  We 
often  attach  to  it  i'ar  too  much 
importance      Women  are   vain 
of    their    good    looks,   .as   men 
fiattei  their  vanity.   The  result, 
generally,  is  that  the  attention 
is  entirely  absorbed  in  setlin"- 
off  the  face  and  figure   to  the 
best  advantage,  while  the  heart 
and  raind  remain  unimproved. 
When  sickness  or  accident,  or 
age,  destroy,  or  mar  the  beauty 
— when  the  charm  is  gone  from 
the  laughing  lips  and  the  merry 
I   eyes — like  the  bloom  from  the  fruit,  and  the  fume  from 
the  flowers — nothing  is  left  to  please.     But  where  the 
beauty  is  in  the  spirit,  in  goodness,  virtue,  innocence, 
j    and  truth,  no  disaster,  no  lapse  of  time,  can  in  any 
way   affect  it,   for  "the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day." 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  very  happy  in  her  married 
life.  She  clung  fondly  to  her  husband,  and  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  shared  his  danger  and  his 
toil.  He  joined  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  was  by 
the  people,  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  Nottin<'hani 
Castle,  a  place  of  very  considerable  importance.  It 
was  a  post  of  honour,  but  one  of  great  peril  and 
terrible  responsibility — testing  the  highest  qualities 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  The  royalists  knowiii«- 
the  value  of  the  Castle  to  either  cause,  suddenly  feU 
upon  the  town,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress.  It  was 
ill  garrisoned,  and  its  defiance  incomplete,  but  the 
governor  resolved  on  defence.  So  unprepared  had 
they  been  for  an  attack,  that  there  was  no  surgeon 
within  the  walls;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson's  hero  fully 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  one.  Hitherto,  her  presence, 
her  sympathy,  and  cheerful  encouragement  of  her 
husband  in  every  noble  endeavour,  had  rendered  her 
his  peculiar  blessing;  but  now  all  the  wounded  and 
suflering  looked  to  her  for  comfort  and  succour.  In 
those  days  when  anatomical  science  (properly,  so 
called)  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  ladies  often  made  the 
simple  rules  of  surgery  and  medicine  their  study  ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  example  and  experience  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  had  especial 
advantage.  She  must  have  profited  by  them  to  the 
full,  but  her  knowledge  would  have  been  of  little 
avail,  had  she  not  possessed  the  tenderness  of  heart; 
that  prompted  her  to  deeds  of  charity,  and  the 
firmness  of  mind  that  enabled  her,  without  flinching 
to  jierform  them.  °' 

This  exemplary  lady  not  only  tended  the  ivounded 
of  the  garrison,  but,  when  she  saw  some  unhappy  pri- 
soners,  "  sorely  cut,"  led  away  to 
be  imprisoned  in  a  miserable 
dungeon,  called  the  Lion's  Den, 
she  prevailed  on  the  marshal  to 
bring  them  to  her,  and  bound  up 
and  dressed  their  wounds  also. 

When  the  troublous  times  of 
the  civil  war  were  over,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  devoted  herself  to 
the  education  of  her  children. 
It  has  been  said  that  the 
Hutchinsons  were  too  liberal 
and  too  refined  to  be  received 
IS  ordinary  types  of  I'uritan 
character.  It  may  be  so,  yet 
their  example  shows  that  there 
was  not  in  their  day,  any  more 
than  in  our  own,  any  necessary 
leverence  of  piety  and  cheer- 
iulness;  that  people  might  make 
It  their  aim  to  lead  their 
lives  from  Scriptural  teaching 
purely,"  and  yet  not  despise 
the  arts  and  refinements,  which 
while  they  embellish  hfe,  may| 
properly  directed,  be  made  the 
embodiments  of  truth  and  the 
means  of  moral  elevation. 
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Tlic  otlier  lady — another  soldier's  wife— to  wbom 
we  have  to  allude— is  Lady  Sale.  Her  position  was 
widely  dilTi-rent  Ironi  that  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  The 
two  centuries  hail  made  a  vast  clmnjie  ni  all  tlnngs; 
but  for  peril  and  danger  the  season  liad  not  jja-sed 
away,  and  alihoogh  in  happy  England  there  was  no 
strile  which  brought  kinsfollc  into  the  serried  ranks 
of  the  opposing  f  cii'ecs.  there  was  sliU  war  in  the  earth, 
and  even  in  the  British  dominions. 

Lady  Sale  was  the  daughter  of  George  Wynch, 
Esq..  and  was  married  to  Sir  Robert  Sale  on  the  )6th 
of  May,  1809.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to 
India,  and  during  her  long  residence  there,  was  not 
only  his  cheerlul  associate  and  chief  solace  amid  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  military  career,  but  she  lilM■^elt 
educated  her  6ve  daughters.  It  was  during  the  prnod 
of  tlic  Afghan  war  that  the  noble  and  heroic  qualities 
of  Lady  Sale  were  the  more  conspiemmsly  exhibited. 
In  1811,  Sir  Hohert  Sale  had  to  quit  Cabul,  where  he 
lea  his  wile,  and  fight  his  way  to,  and  take  possession 
of  Jellalabad.  Mrs.  Sturt,  wile  of  Captain  and 
daughter  of  Lady  Sale,  remained  with  her  in  the 
canronmcnis.  Soon  alter  the  departure  of  Sir  Ri'bi'it, 
the  hitler  enmity  of  tlie  Afgmin  against  the  English 
at  Cabid  became  ajiparent.  A  general  outburst  took 
place  on  the  2iid  of  November,  several  Briti.sh  olhccrs, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  were  massacred,  Captam 
Sturt  being  stabbed  in  three  jilaces  by  an  assassin. 
Lady  Sale  helped  her  daughter  to  nurse  the_  BuH'erer, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  remark,  how  at  tliis  time,  Eclf- 
possession  and  decision  blended  with  the  more  tender 
care  and  aflection.  Tlic  disturbed  stale  of  Cabul 
rendered  it  in  the  opinion  of  Lady  Sale  exjiedient 
that  the  English  should  quit  the  cantonments,  and 
fight  their  way,  if  necessary,  to  the  fortress  of  Bala 
ifissar.  And  her  opinion  was  worth  a  good  deal. 
It  is  sometimes  flippantly  said,  that  a  man  talks  like 
an  old  woman.  And  old  women's  talking  is  often 
worthy  of  their  best  attention.  Of  Lady  Sale,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  in  the  highest  terms,  and 
averred  that  had  she  been  the  commander,  the  disasters 
which  ensued  would  never  have  happened.  Her 
advice  was  not  taken.  Famine  began  to  press  upcm 
theKnglish.  Their  cattle  sufl'ered  frightfully.  When 
Sir  wTlliam  Maenaughten  had  an  interview  with 
Akbar  Khan,  he  waslreacherously  murdered  in  cold 
blood. 

It  was  only  at  rare  intervalii,  by  stratagem  and 
bribery,  that  Lady  Sale  was  able  to  correspond  with 
Sir  Robert.  Her  letters,  when  she  wrote,  were  of  so 
much  importance,  containing  so  much  valuable  detail 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  English  at  Cabul,  and  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  Afghans,  that  they  were 
regularly  transmitted  to  the  general,  and  found  their 
w.T)-  into  the  newspapers.  At  length  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Briiish  should  quit  Cabul,  and  on  the  (ith 
of  Jtinuary,  1842,  the  fatal  retreat.  It  is  not  within 
our  province  to  give  the  details  of  that  long 
remembered  month. 

"  Collected  all  the  valiant,  all  the  young. 
Female  and  male,  stripling,  and  suckling  babe. 
By  mother  {then  more  fond)  nor  left  behind. 
But  many  were  o'ertaken  ;  many  dropt 
Faint  by  the  road ;  thirst,  hunger,  terror,  seized 
Separate  their  prey." 

Cruelly  betrayed  and  beset  by  the  Afghans,  the 
British  suffered  frightfully ;  but  throughout  the  retreat 
Lady  Sale  never  lost  heart.  She  saw  her  srm-in-law, 
Captain  Sturt,  die,  she  was  herself  wounded  severely 
in  the  wrist,  while  three  bullets  passed  through  her 
pelisse ;  but  bravest  of  the  brave,  she  never  breathed 
a  word  of  apprehension.  Nay,  her  very  presence 
animated  the  troops  to  renewed  exertion,  and  to  her 
example,  mainly,  were  the  survivors  of  the  massacre 
indebted  for  their  safety.  The  darkest  day  must 
end.  The  trial  of  Lady  Sale  was  protracted,  but  it 
closed  happily.  She  had  the  joy  of  being  restored, 
with  her  widowed  daughter,  to  tl  e  husband  of  her 
early  love,  and  as  she  wept  upon  his  breast,  what 
beautiful  praise  rose  to  heaven. 

It  was  very  characteristic  of  Lady  Sale,  that  she 
tras  astonished  people  should  consider  her  n  heroine. 
Her  courage  she  begged  leave  to  call  nrudencc,  and 
though  her  letters  had  been  the  most  valuable  records 
of  pat  sing  events,  and  tho  gh  her  opinion  and  advice 
had  ofte'i  been  sought  on  momentons  occaslona,  her 
ambition,  she  said,  was  to  "knit  stockings  for  her 
giandchildren,"  rather  than  to  mix  hcijelf  up  with 

public  atlairs.  ,  •        x         iji 

And  while  it  is  not  the  woman  s  province  to  meddle 
with  these  things  public,  how  many,  withont  «.^pi^^ng 
to  do  great  thing.',  achieve  glorious  victories.  In  the 
example  set  before  us  in  these  two  brave  women,  the 
wives  of  brave  soldiers— bow  much  of  devotion, 
energy,  and  heroism,  are  exhibited.     Here  is  Mrs. 


Hutchinson  cheering  the  spirits  of  her  husband  by 
her  own  high-souled  enthusiasm — tending  tc)  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  with  all  the  assiduity 
of  a  Florence  Kightingale,  but,  toil  and  trial  of  the 
heroic  sort  over,  content  to  teach  her  children 
languages  or  dancing.  Here  is  Lady  Sale,  giving 
wisest  counsel,  doing  bravest  work,  in  "peril  and  in 
sorrow  tried,"  but  willing  to  quit  the  sphere  of  tho 
heroic,  and  knit  socks  for  her  grandchildren. 

AVhat  is  the  lesson  of  the  lives  of  these  women  f 
Plainly  it  is  the  lesson  of  the  lives  of  all  ministering 
womeii,  they  did  what  they  could,  they  did  not  seek 
out  positions  of  distinction,  they  quietly  accepted  the 
work  they  had  to  do.  Happv  are  they  who  thus 
can  nu'ct  Uod's  providence,  and  faithful  in  the  few  or 
many  things  committed  to  their  charge,  can  fearlessly 
look  up  to  Him  who  sets  us  all  our  work,  and  say, 
"  Lord,  behold  Thou  gavest  me  two  talents,  I  have 
gained  other  two  talents  beside  these." 


and  \\c  have  it  in  the  blessed  Boot  of  God,  the  Now 
Testament. 

What.  then,  can  I  every  day  hear  the  message  from 
Christ's  own  messengers,  who  heard  it  from  His  own 
lips,  and  had  it  sealed  on  their  hearts  by  ibe  power  of 
the  Holv  Spirit!  Oh,  I  will  prize  the  blessed  Book 
more  than  ever,  and  read  it  every  day  with  a  reverent 
heart,  praying  for  the  same  Holy  Spirit  to  come  and 
enlighten  inc. 


"And 
come,  they 
place,   and 


SUNDAY   THINKINGS, 

TO    BRIGHTEN    WORK-DAY    TOILS. 

Siimhiy,  Isf  Naij.  1SG4. 

"  jESrS  LIFTED    UP   HlS   HANDS   AND    BLESSED    THEM 

[His  disciples].     And  it  came  to  pass,  while  He 

DLESSED    THEM,    He    WAS    PAHTED    FBO.M    THEM,   AMD 

CAnniED  UP  INTO  HEAVEN." — Luke  xxiv.  50,  .51. 

This  was  the  last  sight  of  .Jesus  upon  earth,  lifting 
up  His  hands  to  bless  His  people.  1  win  cast  in  my 
lot  with  His  people,for  they  are  Blessed  ones! 

For  forty  days  after  His  resurrection,  the  Lord  Jesus 
had  gone  in  and  out  among  His  people,  shewing 
Himself  to  them,  letting  them  look  upon  the  wounds  in 
His  hands  and  feet,  that  they  might  know  it  was  He 
Himself,  and  giving  them  His  last  directions.  Then 
the  day  o£  parting  came,  when  He  would  return  to  God 
from  whom  He  had  come  forth  ;  when  He  would,  by 
His  own  blood,  enter  into  heaven,  and  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God,  the  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  "ever  living  to  make  intercession"  for  all  who 
"  come  unto  God  by  Him." 

And  now  the  day  was  come,  "  the  day  in  which  He 
was  taken  up."  He"  led  the  Apostles  thi-ee  miles  out  of 
Jerusalem  to  tho  village  of  Bethany.  Then  He  lifted 
up  His  hands  to  bless  them,  and  a  cloud  came  down 
and  hid  Him  fi-om  their  sight.  They  only  saw  the 
uplifted  hands  as  Ho  rose  up  oft  the  eai-th,  and  went 
up_up— higher  aud  higher  in  the  cloud  to  heaven. 
Twenty  thousand  chariots  of  God  came  forth  to 
welcome  their  returning  King,  even  myriads  of  angels 
(Psalm  Ixviii.  17,  18),  and  the  gates  of  heaven  were 
lifted  up,  and  the  everlasting  doors  thrown  open  wide 
to  admit  the  King  of  gloiy,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  had 
so  mightily  triumphed  in  the  battle,  and  had  overcome 
sin,  Satan,  .ind  the  grave.  Hcwent  in  through  the 
pearly  gate,  and  along  the  golden  streets,  right  up  to 
the  throne  of  God  and  sat  down,  King  for  evermore. 

Hosannah  to  the  Sou  of  David.  Blessed  be  the  King. 
My  King,  aud  my  God. 

Siiliilajj,  itil  May.  1864. 
"Behold,  I  send  the  peomise  or  mv  Fathek  upon 

TOE.      If  I  GO  NOT  AWAV,  THE   COMFOETEB  WILL    NOT 

COME  UNTO  you ;  nuT  ir  i  depaht,  I  will  send  him 
UNTO  YOU  " — Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  John  xvi.  7. 

Oh  !  how  lonely  .and  desolate  the  disciples  must  have 
been?  Did  not  they  mourn  and  weep  when  their 
Master  was  taken  from  them  up  into  heaven?  Oh,  no. 
"  'J'hey  worshipped  Him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  great  joy."  What  could  have  made  them  joyful  1 
Because  Jesus  had  told  them  that  His  Father  had 
promi.-ed  Him  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  ii.  23),  and  when 
He  returned  into  heaven,  He  would  pray  and  the 
Father  would  give  Him  the  Spirit,  and  He  would  send 
Him  down  to  them  to  be  their  comforter,  and  to  dwell 
with  them,  and  abide  with  them  for  ever  (John  xiv. 
Ifi,  17).  But  would  it  not  have  been  better  for  Jesus 
to  have  remained  than  for  Him  to  go,  and  "  another 
comforter"  to  come  ?  No,  for  Jesus  had  a  great  work  to 
do  for  them  in  heaven,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  had  a  gieat 
work  to  do  in  them  upon  earth.  He  had  to  leach  their 
hearts,  that  they  might  understand  and  believe  the 
meaning  of  all  that  Jesus  had  done  and  suffered,  and 
be  in  them  a  spirit  of  power,  that  they  might  ".«(. 
speak"  of  these  things  that  others  might  understand 
and  believe,  and  be  saved.  For  Jeaus  did  not  die  for 
them  only,  but  that  He  might  gather  together  in  one 
family,  one  church,  the  children  of  God,  who  were 
.soattei'ed  abroad  throughout  the  world :  and  the 
Apostles  were  to  be  the  witnesses  of  His  death  and 
resurrection,  and  His  messengera  to  tell  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  unto  the  jitWMno.«t  parts  of  the 
Oai-th.  ,     ^  ^ 

And  they  did  tell  it  in  all  lands.)  But  soon  tiey 
dicii.  And  did  the  message  cease  then?  Oh,  no. 
That  was  another  reason  why  the  Holy  Spirit  niust 
come.    He  inspired  them  to  write  the  message  down 


}\ln1-Suiul«ii.  mil  May.  1«64. 

EN     THE    DAV    OF    I'eSTECOST    WAS    rULLT 
WEKE    ALL    WITH    CUE    ACCOED   IN    OSE 
SUDDENLY    ....   THEY    WEEE    ALI- 
riLLED  WITH  THE  HOLY  GHOST." — ActS  ii.  1 i. 

How  could  the  iliaeiplcs  know  whether  Jesus  did, 
indeed,  go  up  iuto  heaven,  and  whet  her  Ho  did  reallv 
pr.ay  for  them,  aud  wlictlier  Ihe  Father  granted  Hit 
prayer  for  them  ?  By  seeing  whether  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  down  upon  them.  That  was  the  sigu.  For  Jcsu.', 
had  said.  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  will  give  the 
Comforter,  and  I  will  send  Him  to  you."  Oh,  how 
they  must  have  watched  every  day.  In  the  morning 
they  got  up,  hut  no  Holy  Ghost  had  come.  In  the 
evening  they  lay  down,  butstill  there  was  no  sign.  Bo 
nine  days  passed  on.  Then  came  Pentecost  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  the  tenth 
after  He  ascended  into  heaven.  Before  nine  o'clock  oni 
the  morning  of  tliat  day,  the  disciples  were  all  gathered 
together  again,  still  praying  and  waiting  for  the 
promised  Holy  Spirit,  when  suddenly  there  came  a 
sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it 
filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting;  .and  they 
saw  like  a  cloven  tongue  of  fire  resting  upon  each  of 
them.  And  they  knew  that  they  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  a  new  power  had  come  upon 
theiu  ;  aud  they  could  speak  in  other  languages  they 
had  uever  learned,  so  that  every  nation  could  understand 
them  ;  and  they  did  not  speak  their  own  words,  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  spoke  in  them. 

Then  they  knew'  that  Jesus  having  been  by  the  right 
hand  of  God  exalted,  hast  received  of  the  Fat;her  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aud  had  shed  forth  this 
which  thev  now  saw  and  heard. 

So  this  great  day  of  holy  wonders,  the  coming  down 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  amongst  us,  is  what  wc 
keep  in  mind  at  Whitsuntide.  How  do  we  keep  it 
in  mind  ?  Alas,  alas  I  for  the  drunkenness,  and  revel- 
ling, and  sin  wliich  keep  the  Holy  Ghost  away.  He 
cannot  come  where  these  hateful  things  are.  Who 
would  believe  it  was  this  we  were  to  keep  in  mind? 
Oh,  if  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  sight  of  it,  at  Icaat 
I  will  keep  myself  separate  from  the  iniquity  of  it,  lest 
I  should  gi-ievc  the  Holy  Spirit  away  from  me  for  ever. 
I  will  not  drink  the  intoxicating  cup,  lest  it  should 
hinder  my  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  (Ephcs.  v.  18). 

Trbuty-Siimlay,  22nil  May,  1664. 

"  I  SAW  ALSO  THE  LoRD  SITTING  UPON  A  THHOSE, 
HIGH  AND  LIFTED  UP.  AwD  ONE  CEUED  UNTO 
ANOTHtE,    AND    SAID,    HoLY,    HOLY,    HOLY,    IS    THE 

Lord  OF  Hosts,"     "And  thky  rist  not  day  and 

NIGHT,    saying,     IIolV,     HOLY,    HOLY,     l.OED     GoD 

Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  comb. 
And  when  these  living  ones  give  globy  and 
honour,  and  thanes  to  Him  that  sat  ox  the 
throne  Who  livf.th  for  ever  and  ever,  the 
fouh-and-twenty  elders  fall  down  defobe 
Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship 
Him   that   liveth  for   evek    and    ever,   and 

CAST     THUR     crowns     BEFORE     THE     THRONE, " 

Isaiah  vi.  1^  :  Eev.  iv.  8—11. 

I,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  cover  my  face  aud  fall 
low  at  Thy  feet,  "O  Lord,  Almighty,  Everlasting  God, 
who  art  one  God,  one  Lord— not  one  only  Person,  but 
three  Persons  in  one  substance.  For  that  which  I 
believe  of  the  glory  of  the  Father,  the  same  I  believe 
of  the  Sou,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  any 
difference  or  inequality.''  For  "  the  Loi-d  our  God 
is  one  Jehovah." 

Sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  I,  too,  dare 
to  lift  my  voice,  and  with  Thy  ransomed  church  on 
earth,  and  "  Angels  and  Archangels,  and  all  the  com- 
pany of  heaven,  laud  and  magnify  'Thy  glorious  name, 
evermore  praising  Thee,  and  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy 
glory.     Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord.  Most  High." 

"Thou  only  art  holy.  Thou  only  art  the  Lord. 
Thou  only,  O  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most 
high  in  the  gloiy  of  God.  the  Father.'    Amen.'' 


HATH  APPEARFD  TO  ALL  MEN,  TEACHING  US  THAT, 
DENYING  UNGODLINESS  AND  WORLDLY  LUSTS,  WE 
SHOULD  LHE  SOUERLY,  RIGHTEOUSLY,  AND  GODLY, 
IN    THIS    PRESENT    WORLD  " — TitUS  ii.  11 — 14. 

And  now  what  is  the  end  of  all  these  gi-eat  aud 
glorious  truths  I  have  been  thinking  about  each  Sunday  ? 
The  grace  of  the  Father,  who  so  loved  the  world  as  to 
give  His  only  begotten  Sou — the  pi'ace  of  Jesns  who 
so  loved  His  church  as  to  give  Himself  for  it— the 
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THE    BRITISH    WORKWOMAN. 


grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  so  loves  ns  mieerahle 
sinners  as  to  come  ami  dwell  in  our  hearts  to  sanctify 
03  -  what  does  all  this  grace  of  ray  God,  which  has 
brought  salviition  to  roe,  teach  I  It  teaches  me  to  deny 
nngodlinesR  and  worldly  lusts.  Oh,  I  have  lived  a  very 
ungudlike  life,  for'* God  ia  love."  He  has  loved  me, 
and  I  have  not  loved  Him.  And  I  have  been  hateful, 
often  hating  others,  and  not  doing  to  them  as  I  would 
they  should  do  to  me. 

And  again,  '*  worldly  lusts :"  I  have  lived  in  the.se. 
I  have  felt  the  lust  rise  in  my  heart,  and  then  it  has 
conceived  and  brought  forth  sin  in  my  life,  and  .sin 
when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death  (James  i.  12 — 
16).  By  God's  prace,  I  will  henceforth  deny  my  un- 
godliness, and  flee  from  worldly  lusts,  from  en\*y, 
vanity,  folly.  I  will  read  Gal.  v.  19—21,  that  I  may 
better  know  what  are  fleshly,  sinful,  lusts,  and  avoid 
them. 

Lord  Jesus  help  me  to  put  away  all  nngodlines-i.  I 
want  to  belike  Tiiee,Ioving,lowly.gentle, trustful.  Keep 
me  from  youthful  lusts.  Hold  me  fast  in  the  hour  of 
strong  temptation,  when  the  world  is  cold,  and  man 
is  hard,  and  I  am  homeless  and  alone.  I  have  no 
bosom  to  flee  to  for  comfort,  rest,  but  Thine  own.  I 
have  no  arm  to  succour  and  uphold  me,  but  Thine  only. 
But  I  /tare  Thine.  I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid.  0, 
holy  Jesus,  my  Redeemer,  let  me  die  rather  than  sin. 
Let  not  the  Wicked  One  touch  me.    I  am  Thine,  save 


A  FKW  WORDS  ABOUT   MUSIC. 

My  Deaii  Fries U8,— When  you  rea<l  the  above,  I  can 
fancy  I  sec  you  looking  surprised,  and  exclaiming, 
"What  have  we  to  do  with  music?  We,  who  have  to 
work  so  hard  ;  we  have  scarcely  time  for  anything' 
else  ?" 

Now^  it  ia  just  because  you  have  to  work  so  hard, 
that  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  music. 

I  think  we  may  begin  by  dividing  music  into  two 
parts : — 

1.  Artificial  music. 

2.  Natural  music. 

The  music  we  make  with  instruments,  such  as  the 
violin,  flute,  piano,  organ,  ire.,  is  artificial  music.  Now 
with  this  kind  of  music  I  know  you  cannot  have  much 
to  do. 

But  what  is  the  second  kind  ?  Natural  music.  It  is 
the  music  we  can  ma'ue  with  our  voices,  and  which  we, 
therefore,  call  vocal  music  or  singing. 

The  instrument  hy  which  we  make  this  music  is  the 
voice.  And  who  has  given  us  this  instrument  ?  The 
great  God  who  made  us.  He  has  given  this  instrument 
to  people  in  eveiy  land. 

Why  has  God  given  ua  a  voice  to  sing  ?  Is  it  not 
that  we  may  use  it?  Many  of  you  keep  birds,  a  canary 
for  instance.  Now  God  has  given  it  power  to  sino-,  and 
see  how  it  uses  its  voice,  cheering  yon  and  making  you 
think  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  enabling  it  sing  so 
sweetly. 

I  think  God  has  given  you  your  voice  for  two  reasons. 

First.     That  you  may  sing  His  praises. 

Second.     To  lighten  your  labours  and  soitows. 

Sin  has  cause<l  this  to  be  a  world  of  labour  and 
sorrow,  and  none  of  us  can  escape  from  these  conditions; 
although  some  have  more  labour  and  sorrow  than  others. 
But  God  in  His  love  has  given  us  many  good  things 
which  help  to  cheer  us  in  our  journey  through  life. 
One  of  these  ia  music. 

In  these  days  we  hear  a  gi-eat  deal  more  talk  about 
music,  and  there  are  classes  got  up  for  the  people  to 
learn  to  sing,  and  the  childi'en  in  the  schools  are  taught ; 
but  when  we  look  into  our  homes,  we  find  that  it  is 
very  seldom  employed  for  good.  Yet  young  people  7vlU 
sing,  and  so  how  often  does  the  young  man  go  to  the 
public-house  to  have  a  song  ?  and  the  young  woman 
joins  gay  worthless  companions,  because  they  will  have 
a  merry  soug  together. 

Now  let  the  Workwomen  of  our  land  determine  to 
sweeten  their  homes  and  labours  with  good  and 
innocent  songs.  Some  of  you  learned  to  sing  while 
young,  don't  then  let  your  voices  now  get  rusty  from 
want  of  use.  And  tliose  of  you  who  think  you  can't 
sing,  Jii^t  try. 

Some  of  you  are,  together  witli  many  others,  all  day 
engaged  in  the  workroom.  What  a  nice  opportunity 
for  singing,  and  how  many  an  idle,  evil  word  it  would 
prevent.  The  weary,  burdened  hearts  would  find 
relief  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings  in  some  sweet 
hymn.  The  more  joyous  ones  would  feel  still  happier 
for  offering  songs  of  praise  to  Him  who  had  given  them 
gladness  of  heart. 

When  the  little  ones  come,  home  from  school,  en- 
courage them  to  sit  round  the  fire,  and  sing  to  you  their 
3ongsandhymns,anddo  you  join  them.  And  won't  it  be 
a  happy  home  where  the  little  ones  are  teaching  mother 
to  sing,  and  father  sits  by  aud  listens  till  he  too  feels 
he  must  join  in  a  sweet  hymn,  and  all  rejoice  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  God  who  made  them. 

The  Lord,  in  His  own  Word,  has  commanded  us, 
saying,  "  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  your- 


selves in  pealms  and  hynina  aud  spiritual  songs, 
siu'-'ing  and  making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord" 
(Ephcsians  v.  19). 

Now  for  one  sweet  thought  on  this  subject.  Music 
is  a  lasting  thing.  A  gift  from  your  very  birth,  and  if 
you  are  the  Lord's  people,  it  will  be  yours  through  all 
eternity,  for  the  saints  in  clory  -'sing  the  new  song" — 
*•  the  song  o£  Moses  and  the  Lamb." 

Oh  1  that  you  may  all  so  rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  your  Saviour,  now  that  it  may  be  your 
greatest  delight  to  sing  His  praises  on  earth,  and  to 
look  forward  to  joining  In  the  same,  with  the  happy 
multitudes  in  glory. 

Just  look  at  these  few  papsages,  and  sec  what  God 
says  in  His  Holy  Word  about  that  happy  time.  Kev. 
V.9— U,*  Kev.vii.9— 17:  Rev.xiv.  1— 5;  Bev.xv.2— 4, 

Now.  farewell,  and  don't  forget  to  use  the  gift  God 
has  given  you  to  cheer  yon  under  life's  continued 
labours  and  sorrow>i. 

A  Female  Workeb. 


THE   SEARCH  AFTER    IIAPPLNESS. 

All  persons  join  in  this  search.  It  is  one  that 
comnu-nds  itself  to  youne  and  old,  but  perhaps, 
especially  to  the  young.  For  when  grey  hairs  adorn 
the  temples,  their  possessors  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  of  proving  how  fruitless  is  the  search, 
unless  the  searcher  be  well  directed  to  find  it  only  in 
the  hijrhest  plea-^ure. 

"MillicentKendrick,or  the  Search  after  Happiness," 
is  the  title  of  a  well-written  and  interesting  tale  by  a 
lady  whose  name  is  probably  known  to  many  of  our 
readers:  Jliss  Worboise.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography,  and  relates  the  histctry  of  one,  who, 
from  girlhood  to  womanhood,  searched  eagerly,  but 
in  vain,  after  the  good  that,  phantom-like,  ever  eluded 
hergra^p. 

Millieent  Kendrick  commenced  her  search  at 
scliool,  and  thought  she  had  found  it  when  all  the 
teachers  praised  her,  and  visitors  flattered  the  fla.xen- 
haired  child.  But  that  pleasant  time  was  soon  over, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  her  first  disappointntent, 
she  threw  herself  on  a  bench  in  the  playground,  and 
cried,  "I  will  never  try  to  be  happy  again." 

Next,  she  attempted  to  become  perfectly  happy 
through  friendship.  But  here  again  she  was  dis- 
appointed. Her  friends  were  not  always  faithful. 
Sometimes  those  whom  she  loved  the  best,  forsook 
her  for  others.  Then  she  sighed,  "  I  will  cultivate 
my  intellect,  and  control  my  allections.  I  must,  / 
will  be  happy. ^'  So  for  a  time,  she  chased  fame^  and 
thought  that  her  heart  would  find  rest  when  the 
worlil  pronounced  her  clever.  But  here  again  dis- 
appoinUnent  overtook  her.  She  had  not  learnt  to 
trust  the  Saviour,  she  had  not  looked  to  Him  for  joy, 
and  therefore,  through  many  weary  years  she  was 
tossed  about  in  doubt  and  unsatisfied  longing. 

She  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years 
before  she  met  the  man  who  was  destined  to  become 
her  husband.  Until  that  time,  as  she  says,  "My- 
heart  was  free.  Strange,  yet  true,  believe  it  or  not, 
as  you  like,  O,  impressible  damsels  of  sweet  seventeen, 
or  maturer  eighteen  !  I  had  never  loved." 

It  would  be  well  if  more  women  followed  her 
example.  Well,  for  both,  if  girls  were  not  in  so 
much  hun-y  to  be  courted  and  married.  Doubtless, 
much  wretchedness  springs  from  this  source ;  many  an 
ill-assorted  match  is  contrived,  for  which  years  of 
unhappiness  are  the  penalty,  because  young  people 
will  not  wait  until  they  are  old  enough  to  "■  know 
their  own  minds,"  and  arc  wise  enough  to  form  good 
judgment  of  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  others. 
Millieent  Kendrick  was  introduced  to  Eric 
Etherington,  at  the  house  of  a  fi-Iend.  On  that  first 
evening,  she  fired  up  with  indignation  at  being 
accused  of  flirting.  "  Flirting,  indeed !  no  true  woman 
cares  to  be  accused  of  flirting;  say,  the  frivolous, 
the  vain,  the  contemptible,  and  yes,  I  will,  it  is  the 
indelicate  woman  flirts;  the  pure-hearted,  high-toned, 
gentlewoman,  be  she  sixteen,  or  forty,  abhors  and 
despises  flirtation,  even  in  its  mildest  form." 

A  sentiment  which  we  heartily  endorse,  and  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  friends. 

But  the  happy  married  life  of  Millieent  Kendrick, 
was  of  short  duration.  Too  soon  she  had  to  leave  all 
that  was  left  of  her  husband  in  a  grave  in  a  strange 
land.  But  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sorrow,  she  found 
true  happiness,  by  turning  to  the  healer  of  life's  woes 
— by  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  read  the  book. 

"  I  went  back  to  my  own  house  at  once — ah !  that 
was  saddest  of  all.  There  were  his  books,  and  his 
cabinets,  and  his  papers  ;  his  very  cliair,  standing  in 
its  accustomed  place,  as  though  waiting  his  pleasure, 


Ah!  never  more  would  he  sit  there  penning  the 
beau'iftd  thoughts,  and  creating  the  lovely  ideals, 
that  had  won  him  the  garlands  of  fame  ;  never  more 
woidd  his  voice  be  heard  in  those  solitary,  famillnr, 
chambers.  But  was  he  not  singing  a  more  ghn-ious 
song  than  the  sweetest  poet-lay  that  ever  issued  Iroui 
mortal  lips?  and  did  he  not  wear  a  brighter  crown  than 
any  laurel  wreath  the  world  could  give?  Those  first 
fexv  days  in  my  home,  dwelling  alnne  where  he  had 
been  ever  by  my  side,  were  the  most  painful  of  my 
widowliood.  And  there  was  my  boy's  cradle,  too, 
and  his  rattle  and  ring,  and  his  little  garments — all 
records  of  the  joy  that  had  passed  away.  I  found  it 
harder  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  than  when  I  laid 
my  Eric  in  his  quiet  res-ting  place — harder  than  I 
over  found  it  afterwaids.  Thank  Ood,  I  could  say  it: 
He  gave  me  strength. 

"  Then  I  set  about  my  work.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  to 
do,  not  only  my  own  share,  but  that  which  my 
husband  would  have  done,  had  he  Hvid  to  serve  the 
Saviour,  whom  ho  never  knew  till  the  day  of  hibouron 
earth  hjid  reached  its  close.  I  began  to  write  again, 
for  now  I  i'elt  I  must  consecrate  my  talent  to  Ood. 
Henceforth  through  all  my  writings  must  there  run 
a  vein  of  gold  ;  a  streamlet  of  pure  and  living  waters; 
a  name  that  is  above  every  other  name  in  heaven  or 
on  earth.  I  wrote  no  longer  lor  fame,  nor  fur  the 
mere  love  of  my  work,  for  I  did  love  it  right  well 
— but,  as  I  humbly  trusted,  under  God's  bles.-ing,  for 
usefulness.  If  I  may  but  lead  one  sinner  to  Jesus 
Chri>t,  great  will  be  my  reward;  I  shall  be  well 
repaid  for  hours  of  toil  and  weariness." 

The  gilted,  kindly.  Christian  authoress  has  well 
carried  out  her  intention  of  proving  that  true  happi- 
ness is  alone  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  cro^s. 

Thither,  as  earnest  seekers,  may  each  of  us  repair. 


THOUGHTFUL   GIRLS. 

What  period  of  life,  so  full  of  hope  and  promise  as  the 
spring  time  of  youth  ?  To  a  healthy,  innocent,  blooming 
^irl,  what  a  bright  prospect  is  offered  by  tlie  future ; 
the  .sapphire  sky  is  unclouded,  the  path  strewn  with 
roses ;  even  the  sunset,  with  gorgeous  tints  of  blue,  and 
gold,  and  purple,  only  ushers  In  a  starry  night, 
melodious  with  the  sweet  song  of  the  nightingale. 
But  experience  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene. 
There  are  clouds  rising,  there  are  storms  coming, 
storms  which  can  only  be  calmed  into  slumber  by  the 
voice  of  Him  who  spoke  to  the  troubled  waters  of. 
Galilee,  *'  Peace,  be  still."  Without  a  thought  of 
maxringthe  happiness  of  youth,  it  is  well  that  the  child 
of  spring  should  look  beyond  the  bud,  the  blossom,  to 
the  yellowy  leaves,  and  the  snow-wreath.  It  is  well 
that  the  young  should  be  thoughtful. 

In  a  beautifully  got  up  volume,  elegantly  bound  and 
graphically  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  Millaia,  we 
have  an  admirable  series  of  illustrative  sketches  for 
thoughtful  girls.*  Youth,  Intcliect,  Beauty,  Favour, 
Ambition,  Pleasure,  Friendship,  Love,  Godliness, 
Kindliness,  Fashion,  the  Life  of  Pride  and  Levity,  the 
Life  of  Sense  and  Happiness,  the  Life  of  Sarcasm  and 
Bitterness,  are  all  gracefully  treated,  and  rendered 
peculiarly  "interesting  by  sparkling  narrative.  Wc 
Iiavc  not  space  to  extract  one  of  the  chapters  entire, 
but  the  following  hints  on  fashion,  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  pointed  aud  practical  style  adopted  by 
the  writer: — 

•'  Dress  might  have  a  long  homily,  and  yet  a  few 
sentences  may  sum  it  up.  Much  must  be  left  to 
individual  circumstances  and  tastes.  Dress  within 
your  means,  handaomely,  if  you  \w\\\ ;  becomingly,  if 
yoa  can.  Dress  affectionately,  (I  cannot  tliink  of  a  - 
recommendation  which  can  render  dress  more  produc- 
tive of  real,  permanent  jjleasure),  to  gratify  papa  and 
laamma  with  a  lingering  adhesion  to  some  rather  worn- 
out  article  of  attire,  because  it  was  Mary's  or  Willie's 
thoughtful  gift  I  Ah,  yes,  there  is  more  sentiment  in 
many  a  faded  shawl,  or  old-fasliioned  gown,  than  in 
the  newest,  glossiest,  most  elegant,  most  graceful,  aud 
captivating  acquisition  to  the  toilet,  fresh  from  the 
show-room  of  Madame  Duval  herself. 

"  Dress  as  you  choose,  if  you  will  but  attend  to  the 
following  restrictions.  Do  not  give  to  dress  more  than 
a  modest  portion  of  your  hours  and  ideas.  Do  not 
bestow  upon  it  all,  or  all  save  a  fraction  of  any 
allowance  of  pocket-money  which  you  may  obtain,  so 
that  you  have  next  to  nothing  for  works  of  affection, 
benevolence,  and  charity,  and  arc  ashamed  to  give 
such  a  veritable  widow's  mite  out  of  what  was 
originally  much  more  than  the  widow's  store.  I  would 
ask  you  some  quiet  Sunday  evening,  some  day  when 
you  are  recovering  from  sickness,  some  still  hour 
succeeding  the  palpitation  of  gi*eat  joy  or  great  sorrow, 
if  these  are  not  habits  of  self-indulgence  unbecoming 
a  Chi'istian  girl  ;  if,  while  you  were  by  no  means 
dressed  like  a  fright,  a  Quakeress,  or  a  nun,  you  might 
not  at  the  same  time  have  been  simple  and  economical." 

*  LodJoo:  Stralian  8t  Conopanj-, 
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GIRLS,  HELP   YOUK   MOTHER. 

"  Georgia,  come  and  peel  these  apples,"  said  Mrs. 
Grey,  to  her  dawghter.  It  was  Saturday  mominir, 
and  there  was  a  gri/at  deal  to  be  done ;  for  Mrs.  Grey' s 
family  was  large,  and  she  kept  no  servant.  Georgia 
peeled  the  apples,  and  then  left  the  kitchen,  and 
went  to  her  chamber  to  read  a  new  novel  which  her 
beau  had  lent  her. 

"Georgia!  Georgia!"  called  her  busy  mother, 
several  times;  but  there  was  no  Georgia  to  be  found. 
She  then  tried  Jane.  "  Here  Jane,  come  and  see  to 
the  fire;  my  hands  are  in  the  dough.  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  all  get  oil*  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  when 
there  is  so  much  to  do.  What  is  Agnes  about?" 
"Finishing  the  book-mark,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Go  and  tell  her  to  put  tliat  away,  and  sweep  the 
parlour,  and  set  it  to  rights.  Find  Georgia,  and  tell 
her  to  do  up  the  chamber  work,  and  do  you  stay 
here  to  help  me." 

"Yes,  mother,"  was  the  obedient  reply. 
The  girls  all  obeyed  their  mother's  orders.  They 
never  thought  of  doinjj  otherwise ;  but  they  never 
thought  of  doing  anything  without  owlers.  The 
whole  care  of  everything  rested  on  their  mother, 
quite  as  much  now  when  she  was  fifty  years  of  age, 
feeble  and  very  weary,  and  the  mother  of  three 
healthy,  full-grown  daughters,  as  it  did  when  she  was 
in  her  prime,  with  a  band  of  little  ones  around  her. 
I'erhaps  the  first  fault  had  been  her  own ;  perhaps 
she  had  not  rightly  trained  her  girls ;  but  they  wei'e 
old  enough  now  to  amend  their  mother's  mistake. 
They  knew  very  well  how  feeble  her  health  was;  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  realize  as  everybody  else  did, 
that  unless  she  could  be  quite  relieved  from  care  and 
labour,  her  life  would  soon  be  over. 

"Mother,  why  in  the  world  don't  you  make  the 
girls  do  more  ?"  asked  her  husband,  almost  every  day 
of  his  life;  and  as  often  Mrs.  Grey  replied,  "  O,  they 
do  a  good  de.al !  They  are  always  willing  to  do  all  I 
ask  them.  They  are  a  great  help  to  me."  Just 
like  a  mother!  She'll  shield  her  children  to  the 
last. 

The  Grey  girls  were  always  wilhng  to  do  what  their 
mother  bade ;  but  they  were  not  always  ready. 

"  Come,  Jennie,  'tis  your  turn  to  get  the  wood  for 
the  fire  to-night.  Run  out  and  do  it ;  'tis  almost 
six  »'cIock,"  Mrs.  Grey  would  say. 

"Y"es,  in  a  minute."  In  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
minutes,  Mrs.  Grey  would  speak  again. 
"Yes,  mother,  I'm  just  going." 
But  it  would  be  sometimes  dark  before  there  would 
be  any  actual  move,  and  the  father  and  brothers 
would  be  home  from  their  day's  work,  hungry,  and  of 
course  cross,  when  they  saw  that  the  supper  was 
behindhand. — Poor  Mrs.  Grey  was  so  tired  of  perpe- 
tually repeating  directions,  and  of  the  effort  of 
causing  them  to  be  seasonably  and  properly  carried 
out,  that  she  often  did  the  work  herself,  when  she  felt 
h.ardly  able  to  crawl,  rather  than  to  try  to  get  the 
girls  to  do  it.  O,  how  thoughtless  and  unfeeling 
those  daughters  were!  They  quietly  allowed  the 
mother  to^  do  all  that  she  would ;  but  they  were 
rewarded.  They  loved  their  mother,  and  they  were 
not  really  very  cruel  or  wicked  girls.  Could  they 
have  had  one  glance  a  few  months  forward,  how 
utterly  changed  would  have  been  their  conduct! 
But  no  one  of  us  can  see  a  moment  before  us. 

Suddenly  the  devoted  mother  was  missing  from  her 
post  in  the  kitchen.  She  was  to  be  waiter  and 
drudge  no  more.  She  died  ;  but  had  she  been  cai'ed 
for  and  cherished  as  she  should  have  been,  she  might 
have  been  the  cbnjjjanion  and  comforter  of  her 
husband  and  her  children  for  many  happy  years. 
When  they  saw  the  tired  feet  at  rest,  the  worji  hands 
folded,  the  dim  eyes  closed  at  last,  self-reproach  took 
hold  upon  them,  and  they  wept.  They  felt  that  they 
might  have  kept  her.  They  remembered  all  their 
lazy,  careless  ways,  and  how  worn  out  with  care  and 
toil  they  had  allowed  their  mother  to  become— and 
they  were  filled  with  remorse  for  all  they  had  fiiiled 
to  do.  The  weeks  and  months  only  showed  them 
more  and  more  plainly  what  they  had  lost,  and  hnw 
"uilty  they  had  been.  But  it  was  too  late  to  make 
atonement.  All  they  could  do  was  to  lay  the  lesson 
to  heart  and  try  to  improve  by  it.  This  they  all 
did,  and  they  cherished  the  memory  of  their  dead 
mother  as  they  never  had  cherished  her. 

If  any  ^irls  who  are  walking  in  the  ways  of  the 
Grey  girls  will  but  take  a  warning  by  their  punish- 
ment, they  may  perhaps  escape  a  sunilar  one.  There 
are  few  ai^onies  more  hard  to  bear  than  to  look  on 
a  dead  face,  most  near  and  dear,  and  feel  that  our 
treatment  has  hastened  the  parting  hour.  Ged  save 
us  all  fi:om  that! 


SONGS  OF  HOME.-No.  7. 

SPEAK    KIIS'D    WORDS    AT    HOME. 

TuNL — '■'■  Hory  O  More,'"' 

Our  words  may  be  mighty  for  good  or  for  ill, 

We  may  scatter  affection  or  hatred  at  will, 

But  howc'cr  we  may  speak,  as  the  wide  world  we  roam, 

Let  us  utter  no  other  than  kind  words  at  Home. 

O  check  the  retort  of  fierce  anger  or  hate, 

And  when  bitter  thoughts  rise,  ever  patiently  wait, 

Be  it  yours  in  the  light  of  affection  to  live, 

And  the  kindly  soft  answer  forgivingly  give. 

Speak  kindly  and  courteously,  even  to  all, 

But  at  Home  let  the  pleasantest  music-words  fall, 

That  shall  live  in  the  heart  through  the  changes  of 

years. 
By  old  memories  cherished,  and  watered  by  tears. 
Never  tum  with  a  laugh  from  the  cry  of  distress, 
But  with  loving  hands,  succour,  and  comfort,  and  bless. 
Give  sympathy,  tenderness,  kindness  as  true, 
As  yc  would  that  your  loved  ones  should  give  unto 

you. 
Speak  kind  words  at  Home,  though  the  brow  may  be 

And  the  hopes  of  existence  all  rudely  be  torn, 

If  ye  suffer,  0  never  give  son-ow  again, 

Nor  let  other  hearts  smart,  because  you  have  had  pain. 

Speak  kindly  at  home,  and  a  blessing  fi'om  heaven, 

To  your  hearts  and  your  homesteads  shall  freely  be 

given  ; 
For  love  has  a  power  in  the  sweet  hour  of  prayer, 
And  the  Homes  of  our  world  may  be  woudrously  fair. 


EiCH  AND  PoOE,— The  terrible  contrast  in  this  life 
and  the  next  of  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar,  in  our 
Lord's  parable,  is  too  often  adduced  as  an  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  wealth  and  station  induce  their 
possessor  to  act  towards  the  vei-y  poor.  It  is  a  serious 
eiTor,  The  kind  sympathy  of  the  well-to-do  viith  the 
ill-to-do,  is,  at  all  events,  in  our  age  and  countr}-,  very 
strongly  exhibited.  Take  up  a  newspaper,  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  find  some  instance  of  this  kind.  For 
example,  we  have  before  us  an  account  of  the  animal 
meeting  of  an  Industrial  Home  for  giiis  [New  Ormond 
Street]  Who  were  then  present?  the  titled,  the 
wealthy,  the  educated — the  Ai'chbishop  of  Canterbury 
presenting  the  prizes  to  the  girls  with  his  own  hands — 
prizes  lo  girls  trained  in  the  Institution,  who  had  kcjjt 
their  situations  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  entitle 
them  to  the  .same. 

Here  is  another  example.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
leaving  Wmdsor  Castle,  one  afternoon,  visits  the  Union 
Workhouse,  inspects  all  its  arrangements,  and  gives  her 
royal  word  of  commendation.  Tlie  Queen  then  (says 
the  report)  passed  through  the  young  women's  «nd  old 
women's  sleeping  wards,  and  girls'  dormitory,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  girls'  schoolroom,  where 
the  girls  of  the  Union,  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  J. 
PuUin,  were  engaged  in  school  and  needlework.  The 
Queen  examined  the  girl.s'  work,  and  spoke  kindly  and 
encouragingly  to  several  of  them.  On  lea\'ing  the 
school  the  royal  party  next  proceeded  to  the  girls" 
industrial  department,  where  washing  and  laundiy- 
wovk  wore  boinjj-  carried  on.  Her  Majesty  did  not 
fojget  to  visit  tiic  aged  and  infirm  in  the  house,  and 
spoke  many  a  kind  word  to  the  poor  inmates.  Having 
inspected  the  rest  of  the  wards,  bed-room,  scullery, 
kitchen,  and  tniloring  and  shoemaking  shop,  the  Qncen 
entered  the  chapel,  concluding  her  examination  ol  the 
establishment  by  a  visit  to  the  board-room,  where  her 
Majesty  left  her  signature  in  one  of  the  books,  "  Victoria 
lU'g."  with  the  day  and  date  attached.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  highest  lady  in  the  realm,  thinks  it 
nol  derogatory  to  visit  and  to  sympathise  with  the 
poor ;  to'^  give  encouragement  tu  her  hnmblest  sister 
and  subject— a  beautiful  recognition  of  the  loyalty  due 
to  Him  who.ia  the  King  of  Kings. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tlic  encoiirogcmciit  tlic  "  Bbitish  ■Workwoman  "  is  receiving  at  tlic 
Iiands  of  several  extensive  employers  of  young  women  in  factories  and 
workshops,  (Icmanila  our  especial  tlinnks,  and  we  liope  and  lelie\e 
tliiit  mucli  good  niiiy  result. 

The  present  position,  and  early  reception  into  favour.of  the  "  JlniTisii 
■Woukwoman"  among  all  classes,  who  appear  to  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  its  welfare,  is  verj-  cnemiraKing.  "We  cannot  afford  snace  for 
a  tithe  of  the  commendations  we  are  daily  receiving— nut  only  from  the 
press,  but  also  Ijy  Ictterfrom  ministers  oftUe  gospel  of  all  denominations, 
and  private  individuals;  whose  warm  and  generous  approval,  can  only 
tend  to  BtimiUatc  us  to  still  greater  exertion. 

The  "Beitisu  Workwoman"  as  a  Loam  Teact.— In  evcrv 
effort  to  do  good  it  is  necessary  to  look  fairly  at  the  diflicuUics  wliich 
beset  us.  Many  tract  distributors  complain,  that  while  magaznics  and 
serial  literature  are  willingly  accepted  by  the  people  m  their  districts, 
tracts  are  looked  upon  askance.  Many  people  will  take  a  magazine 
who  will  not  take  a  tract.  "What  is  the  remedy?  Fairly  to  meet  the 
demand.  .     ,  „  _ 

Keatly  folded,  and  glued  into  an  ordinary  sized  cover,  "The 
BaiTisH  WoaKWOMAir'  may  be  circulated  as  a  Loan  Tract.    The 


plan  has  been  suggested  by  several  ministeFs  and  gentlcmt-n  practically 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  tract  distribuUon.  and  wherever  it  has 
been  .idopicd  it  has  been  attended  wiih  great  success.  W  e  urge  upon 
GUI-  friends  and  supporters  an  organised  meiliod  of  this  desiriptiOD, 
confident,  under  God's  blessing,  of  a  happy  rwult. 

Tlie  Reports  of  our  Canvassing  Friends  couIuuh-m.iv  s.itiM  utor,  tins 
month.  We  ha^  e  no  doubt  the  readiii|^of  tlieni  wm,iM  i..  m  .\  |,1  ,1-11,- 
and  encouraging  to  others,  could  we  afford  spiicc  i<ji  \\\y\r  iniMi,;diuij. 

but  we  must  withliold  them.    We  beg  to  say  1 1 ' ■'■■'"i  *■- 

the  help  bestowed  upun  the  "  British  Wo 
cc  of  the  efforts  Ijegun. 


and  t 


entreat  a 


The    attention    ol"  our   readers 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEESS. 

"  Of  all  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  improvi 
of  none  more  likely  to  succeed  than  this  oneo 
of  the  labouring  classes  a  periodic;J  specially  adapte  1  to  the  f^ehngs. 
the  duties,  and  the  wants  of  Women.  So  far  as  wc  can  judge  from  tlie 
nunibci-8  wc  have  seen,  the'  British  Workwoman'  appejirs  admirably 


ig  .Tud  practical.    We  c 


Ufe,  the 
honeetlv 

. ^„,„..,id  this  little  messenger,  andlid  it'CoJ-s-peid  to  the  home  and 

to  the  heart  of  every  British  wife,  mother,  and  maiden." — Worceater 
Neics. 

"  This  periodical  is  good,  and  ought  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  its 
companion,  the  '  British  Workmim,'  and  others  of  that  class,  in  every 
eottage.  It  gives  sound  advice  and  instruction  to  oui'  women ;  if  they 
would  follow  it,  we  shonld  have  more  happy  homes."— Qosjiel  Magazine. 

"  This  cheap  monthlv  periodical  for  the  women  of  England  deserves 
to  become  as  successful  as  tli:it  established  for  the  s^)ecial  delectation 
of  our  labouring  men.  The  articles  are  highly  moral  in  tone,  elevating 
in  tendency.interesting  in  charaeter, well  adapted  to  rivet  the  attention 
and  engage  the  affections  of  the  neglected  class  of  persona  to  whom 
it  is  audressed;  and  it  has  our  best  wishes  for  it«  success  in  that 
sphere  of  labour  upon  which  it  has  so  earnestly  entered." — Stockport 

"A  good  beginning  ti 


least,  of  a  good  uudcrtakiii 


bv  siile,  an'l  ai 

other  as  man  and  wife,  brother' and  sister.  All  tue  leiter-piess  is  to 
the  purpose,  well  chosen,  and  hkely  to  interest  those  for  whom  the  paper 
is  intemled."  —The  IVfektij  Record. 

"In  referring  to  it  as  a  rival  of  the  '  British  Workmaw,'  I  do  not 
suppose  that  it  will  injuriously  affect  the  sale  of  that  almost  ubiquitous 
favourite  ■  and  where  is  the  British  Workman  who  would  grudge  the 
British  WorkMoman  having  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  her  special 
delectation  and  improvement'-" — Alliance  Newa. 

"It  is  well  prbited,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  well  adapted  for  its 
intended  puq)ose.  We  heartily  wish  it  every  auceess.'' — Barnsley 
Chronicle. 

"  Desening  of  success,  not  merely  for  its  prcttv  illustrationB  and  the 
tasty  way  in  which  it  is  got  up,  but  because  of  fhe  high  moral  tone  of 


cle,  2nd  Kolic 
'^onil,  and  will  confer  great  benefits  o 


its  articles." — Barnsley  Cfi 

"The  design  is  essfntiull 
female  part  of  our  [.i.^ml  .'i 

"Intended  fm-  1 1  m 
Women.  The  mii  ■  1 
to  the  object  in  vn  w.'  —(  <. 

Sir, — "Seeing  m  iUc    . 
information  as  liertwitli  s^...,  .  ...  ^  ...  ...... ^  . 

endeavouring  to  promote  the  s^ile  nnJ  di'slnlmtirm 
Servants  are  a  class  which  appcrtr  pl- 


the 


well  written  and  saitcd 

IAN'  a  request  for  euoh 

I  shall  feci  pleased  in 

little  paper. 


t  the  11 


:sof3i 


I  beg  to  give  that  of  Mrs.  Drayton,  11,  Church-j 


R.  -t.  Ollki. 

es  to  Mothers'  meetioes, 
ow.Clmrch-siree    ' 
A.  F.  B.  Haili 


'.,  Stoke 


Newingtoi 

Books  received— "A  Full  Exposition  of  the  T4bkrnacl 
"  The  Holt  Gabments,"  &c.  Nos.  I.  and  II  By  Henbt  Willi 
SoLTAu.  (Messi-3.  Morgan  and  Chase.)  "The  Lost  Chil 
(Emily  Faithful.)    "Addresses.';^  By  i^e  Rev.J.DeNHAH  Smith. 


'Dea 


Son— Dead 


:  Ska 


M'Cbez.    And  Vv 


Notice.— Just  pubhshed,  elegantly  boiwid  in  cloth,  price  23.  6d.,  or 
with  gilt  edges  and  bevelled  boards,  prire  Ss.  6d.    Printed  on  toned 
paper,  with  a  beautiful  coloiued  border  round  each  page, 
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1st.  By  distr'ibnthu}  1 
Ehewmg  the  work  ai 
more  especially  ainr 
h.ppcn  1 


2nd.   B\  puH 


as  postiile,  and 
inqunintances,  and 

wliieh  they  may 
>y  lo  forward  any 

:,  according  to 


.>n.'iii..iiii_'  I  hi.-  sule  of  the  ' 
n  localities  or  iiruiis. 
Packets  of  the  "  Bbitis: 

thcUnited  lungdom,  Cliannel  Islands,  Shetlaud  and  Orkncv  Isles, 
France,  or  Belgium,  post  teee.  as  under  :- 


it  to  any  part  of 


copies  for  4(1.,  or  for  one  ycj 
8d., 


TO     BE     PAID     FOR     IN     ADVANCE. 

•»•  Where  it  is  desirable  that  Gratuitous  distribution 
of  this  Work  should  be  made  among  tlie  very  poor,  sub- 
scriptions ill  aid  (which  will  be  dulj-  acknowledged) 
are  requested.  Post-office  Orders  payable  to  Richakd 
WiLLOUGHBY,  '^British  Worhvoman"  Office,  335,  Strand, 
W.  C,  or  39,  Mildmay  Road,  N.,  to  whom  also  commu- 
nications for  the  Editor  should  be  sent,  Post  free. 
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